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Last Saturday's elections at Mont- 
rose and Southampton resulted in 
very decided victories for the Lib- 
eral party. At Montrose Mr. Morley 
was returned by a majority of 1,993 votes, nearly 
double the Liberal majority last summer; and at 
Southampton Sir Francis Evans won back the seat 
which he lost at the General Election. His majority 
was small, only 35; but when we remember the local 
feeling, always excited when a candidate has been 
unseated on petition, as was the case at South- 
ampton, we cannot pretend to be surprised at the 
narrowness of the Liberal candidate’s majority. 
Both these elections appear to indicate that there is 
a revulsion from the state of feeling which existed 
in the constituencies last summer, and that the 
inevitable “swing of the pendulum,” which is so 
important a factor in public life, has already com- 
menced. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





IN some respects more significant than either 
Montrose or Southampton is the Liberal triumph 
at Lichfield. Here is a constituency which in 
the 1892 Parliament was represented by a Liberal 
Unionist, and which was only won back at 
the late General Election by a narrow majority, 
despite the fact that the Radical candidate was 
a& man of exceptional local influence. It has 
now sent another Radical to the House by the 
sweeping majority of 528, an increase of nearly 
500 upon Mr. Fuilford’s majority in 1895. It is 
impossible to treat such a result as this as being 
either insignificant or accidental. The turning of 
the tide, which was first indicated by Montrose and 
Southampton, is made certain by Lichfield. 





Dr, JAMESON arrived in London on Tuesday, and, 
together with the other officers of his force, made a 
formal appearance at Bow Street, prior to a fort- 
night’s remand. It is to be regretted that the crowd 
assembled at Bow Street should have been so far 
forgetful of decorum as to cheer the Doctor and his 
comrades as though they were heroes of established 
renown instead of persons against whom a very grave 
charge has been brought. But it is impossible to 
acquit the authorities of all responsibility for this un- 
fortunate incident. They have treated Dr. Jameson on 
his voyage home, and on his landing in this country, 
in such a way as to intensify the public interest in 
his fate. It might from the first have been foreseen 


that a Jingo demonstration on his arrival was inevit- 
The Government have done their best to give 


able. 





was justly angry with the men who were guilty of 
cheering Dr. Jameson and his fellow-culprits in 
Court, and it is to be hoped that if this conduct 
is repeated he will show his anger in something 
more substantial than mere words. But it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the incidents 
connected with Jameson's raid are being converted 
into a question of party-politics—to the great detri- 
ment of justice and the national reputation. In 
these circumstances it behoves everybody to say as 
little as possible about Jameson and his share in the 
raid whilst the proceedings in the present prosecu- 
tion are going on. Thereisno more tempting theme 
for the journalist this week than the arrival of 
Jameson and the circumstances attending it, but we 
trust that most journalists will be able to resist the 
temptation to discuss a subject which the law has 
taken out of their hands. 





A DESPERATE attempt is being made by the 
advocates and agents of the British South Africa 
Company to induce the public to believe that recent 
events in the Transvaal are only part of a plot the 
object of which is to wrest from us our possessions 
in South Africa and hand them over to Germany. 
This is the theme on which Dr. Harris has dilated 
in the New Review. He does not seem to think it 
necessary to prove the existence of this German 
plot, although some evidence of it ought surely to 
be forthcoming before we accept it as an estab- 
lished fact. Nor does he appear to attach any 
importance to the fact that if Germany were to 
enter into a conspiracy of this kind she would 
have to face the whole force of the British 
Empire before she could hope to succeed in carry- 
ing it into effect. At the present moment it 
seems to us that the real danger in South Africa 
is of a twofold character. There is the danger that 
the English public may be excited by unfounded 
stories of Boer treachery and cruelty, and by vague 
suspicions of German policy, and may plunge into 
an unnecessary agitation, the end of which would be 
war; and there is the further danger that Mr. 
Chamberlain may do or say something which shall 
give the financial-Jingo party that now controls the 
fortunes of South Africa an excuse for breaking 
away from their allegiance to the English Crown. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s methods, as we know, are rough 
and ready, and by his deplorable mistake with 
reference to his recent despatch he has done much 
to aggravate the situation in the Transvaal. All 
these facts make it increasingly necessary that the 
public at home should retain its self-possession and 
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steadfastly refuse to be led astray by the heated 
disputants on either side. 


ONLY one subject of importance has occupied 
the attention of Parliament during the week. This 
has been the new Rules of Procedure, the debate on 
which began on Friday week. The opposition to 
the rules has proceeded almost entirely from two 
quarters—the independent Conservatives and the 
Irish members. The truth is that there is a 
general recognition of the fact that  Parlia- 
mentary procedure has reached a point at which 
some change is absolutely necessary. When this 
fact was urged by Liberal Ministers in the 
time of the late Government, they had no 
support from Mr. Balfour and his friends; but 
although the latter thus stand convicted of factious 
partisanship, there is no reason why the leading 
men on the Liberal side should now follow their 
example and oppose proposals which are sensible 
in themselves merely because they happen to be 
brought forward by their opponents. The occupants 
of the front Opposition Bench have shown both 
wisdom and patriotism in the course they have 
taken in these debates, but much more must yet 
be done before the procedure of the House of 
Commons is put upon a proper footing. 


THE proceedings in Parliament on Wednesday 
afternoon were notable for the evidence they fur- 
nished of a distinct improvement in the attitude of 
some non-official Unionists towards Irish questions, 
which stood out in strong contrast to the un- 
fortunate relapse of the Chief Secretary into the 
English Tory spirit of the years of the Plan 
of Campaign. The Nationalist Bill for the re- 
instatement of evicted tenants, though capable of 
amendment, and intended by its promoters to be 
amended, was in outline a satisfactory measure of 
conciliation on lines formerly accepted by the 
Liberal Unionist leaders. Of course, English mem- 
bers protested against the grant of public money 
to Irish tenants while there is none for the dis- 
tressed English farmer—though, unfortunately, Eng- 
lish land law, and still more custom, has prevented 
the English tenant from securing any proprietary 
right in the soil; so the parallel fails—but Unionists 
such as Sir Albert Rollit and Mr. Hobhouse spoke in 
support of the Bill, while Mr. Courtney and Mr. 
Horace Plunkett voted for it. Its reception by the 
Chief Secretary, however, is of unhappy augury for 
the continuance of the peace and goodwill in Parlia- 
mentary politics which Mr. Goschen, a few hours 
later, was announcing before his audience at Lewes. 





Mr. AsquiTH’s speech at the Oxford Union on 
Thursday evening is the clearest statement that 
has yet appeared of the strong position occupied 
by the Liberal party in the “religious education” 
controversy. A voluntary school, to adopt his 
concise antithesis, formerly meant a school sub- 
stantially maintained by voluntary subscribers and 
governed by private managers; now it means a 
school governed by private managers, but main- 
tained’ substantially at the public expense. Yet the 
“intolerable burden” of continuing to pay about 
17 per cent. of the cost of maintenance has driven 
the supporters of the system not only to demand 
relief, but to attack its more efficient competitor. 
Meantime, as Mr. Asquith pointed out, the religious 
education in 99 per cent. of these latter schools is— 
under legislative limitation, of course—under the 
control of Churchmen, while the social and ecclesi- 
astical pressure that can be exercised renders it 
very difficult for parents to take advantage 
of the Conscience Clause. Yet the supporters of 
Voluntary schools claim more; and point trium- 
phantly to Scotland and Ireland as examples of 
the success of a denominational system. There, 
however, as Mr. Aequith pointed out, the control of 


the schools is popular—not ecclesiastical. We be- 
lieve that Churchmen, if they were wise, would echo 
his cry: “Give us the Scotch system, and let de- 
nominationalism take care of itself.” The religious 
education in Board schools is the indispensable basis 
for that doctrinal teaching which is the business of 
the Churches ; and it is eminently undesirable that 
it should be anything more. 


Mr. GoscHEN spoke at Lewes on Wednesday 
evening, and but for a lament over the pressure of 
the education rate and an unworthy sneer at the 
“fads” of the Education Department, his speech 
was satisfactory enough. But then Ministers other 
than the Minister of Education cannot be expected 
to know much about the condition of children’s 
heads as bearing on the hat-peg question—the 
outsides of them least of all. He told an 
eminently instructive story of Lord Palmerston— 
whose limitation of the needs of legislation to “a 
little law reform and a little bankruptcy legisla- 
tion” partly explains the block Parliament has ever 
since suffered from—but he dealt in the main with 
foreign politics. He pointed out very emphatically 
that our pacific disposition was more limited than 
Continental Powers believe. And he made it clear 
that our “isolation” was of our own choosing, mo- 
tived by the nature of our Constitution and our dis- 
like to “international log-rolling,” but that should we 
ever choose to terminate it we should find allies ready 
to respond. That is unquestionable, though, for our 
part, we have no wish that the isolation should be 
terminated. But we should like to know when Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy is going to begin to be 
vigorous. At present, with the one exception of the 
Transvaal difficulty and its incidents—and there the 
chief credit does not belong to the Foreign Office— 
it seems to be deplorably weak. 





Mr. WILLIAM WaATSsoN, the distinguished poet, 
has addressed a very interesting letter to the Daily 
News, in which he replies to the Tory taunt that if 
Lord Salisbury is to blame for inaction with regard 
to Armenia, Lord Rosebery when in office was 
equally so. Mr. Watson's contention is that Lord 
Rosebery was compelled to wait for the result of 
the Bitlis Commission's investigation into the cir- 
cumstances of the Sassoun massacre before he could 
have firm ground on which to take decisive action, 
and that when the report of the Commission arrived 
he had ceased to be Prime Minister. There is little 
doubt that this is the real explanation of the Liberal 
Premier’s inaction—this, and possibly the fact that. 
he had not the support which he was entitled to 
expect from all the members of his Cabinet. 
Nothing is more certain than that Lord Rosebery, 
if he had remained in office and had been allowed 
to have his own way, would have taken steps 
which would, at all events, have prevented the 
Sultan’s disgraceful triumph and the hardly less 
disgraceful collapse of English diplomacy and 
English influence in the East. When the full 
truth is known as to the course of foreign affairs 
last year, it is not Lord Rosebery who will be 
condemned by the world. 





On Tuesday next the Congregation of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford will decide whether women 
students who have kept the same amount of 
residence and passed the same examinations as men 
shall be hall-marked by the affixing of the same 
magic stamp of B.A., or whether they shall be pre- 
sented with diplomas certifying their achievements 
—diplomas which, though better than nothing, they 
do not much want, and which their future employers 
will not understand. It must be very difficult for the 
average resident Oxford don—who never has occa- 
sion to consider whether the mere letters attached to 
his name imply any dignity or achievement what- 
ever—to appreciate the dense ignorance on this 
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matter prevalent in the outside world. Degrees are 
given for all sorts of things—Honour Courses and 
Pass Courses, of very various difliculty—and conse- 
quently vary very widely in value, and are per se 
no index of achievement. But the great stupid 
public does not inquire as to the achievement, and 
thinks everything of the degree. We have known 
a schoolmaster D.D. (with but scant divinity hedging 
him about) apologise to a visitor from Oxford for 
his ornaments on the ground that his degree was 
absolutely necessary to impress the rustic parent. 
That is really the position with the budding school- 
mistresses who now seek to be at least as well treated 
at Oxford as they are in Scotland and in the Univer- 
sity of London, It is a great pity that the adver- 
saries of the degree should have gone back to the 
women’s rights basis, and should be clamouring 
against the “ monstrous regiment of women” in the 
Universities. Women, as we pointed out last week, 
cannot be admitted beyoad the B.A. without the 
consent of Parliament; and if attempts are made to 
modify the University courses for them, it will only 
be by those injudicious male friends who are now 
trying to keep them out for the benefit of their 
health. No woman interested in education will ever 
admit that her sex cannot do so well as men; and 
experience shows that so far as the examinations 
are concerned it can even do better. 


Ir is unfortunate for the reputation of the two 
great universities that the discussion should be made 
to centre on the sex problem in intellect—which, for 
examination purposes, has long been solved—rather 
than on the reasonable objection made by the 
Modern History lecturers, that the change may dis- 
courage special study, and exalt intellectual drill. 
Still more unfortunate is it that teachers of eminence 
at Oxford and Cambridge should propose to delegate 
their own function of regulating education to a 
new university for women to be established by-and- 
by. Sach a body would be in competition both 
with the Scottish University and with the new 
Teaching University for London, and since the 
women's colleges would remain located in different 
places, as at present, it could never be much more 
than an examining board. 


THE prompt retirement of the 
French Senate from the position 
secured to it by the text of the 
Constitution may be regarded as patriotic or pusill- 
animous according to the political opinions of the 
critic. There can be no doubt that it was the best 
way out of a situation which threatened to become 
very dangerous ; and while it postpones for a time the 
q 1estion of revision of the Constitution, it establishes 
a very satisfactory precedent and gloss on the text 
of that document. The Moderate Press declares that 
the Senate is in a stronger position than ever, and 
that when the Government Bills come before it, it 
fully intends to assert its rights, and this view is 
confirmed by the bitter speech delivered by M. 
Franck-Chauveau in a caucus of the Senatorial Left 
Centre. In that case there will be another deadlock, 
with the additional complication that the Ministry 
will be morally and constitutionally bound not to 
resign, but to go to the country at the next General 
Election on the question of Revision. The Ministry, 
at any rate, is conscious of its victory, and the 
speeches of the Premier and the Minister of Com- 
merce at Chilons on Sunday definitely promise 
“social reform,” with a Socialistic colouring. 


ABROAD. 





Tue election of the Budget Committee in the 
Chamber, however, seems to indicate that the Minis- 
terial programme is not acceptable there, since, of 
the thirty-three members chosen, twenty-nine are 
hostile to the progressive income-tax scheme. It 
may be, of course, that the Ministry will find means 


of disarming opposition in the Chamber similar to 
those it is alleged to have found in the recent crisis. 
At any rate, it has an excellent platform on which 
to go to the country in 1897, if it should remain in 
office till then. Indeed, if it should not, it has 
probably provided for the division into parties 
which the Moderates have long been praying—by 
consolidating the Radicals and reconciling to a pro- 
visional coalition with them the hitherto irrecon- 
cilable Socialists. 


THE speech delivered by the German Emperor at 
the banquet of the Provincial Diet of Brandenburg 
on Friday week exhibits a graphic power unusual in 
royal personages. There is an unexpected pictur- 
esqueness both in his sketch of the battlefield of 
Vionville and in his account of the omen by which, 
as the Imperial despatch-boat inaugurated the 
North Sea Canal, Providence seemed to indicate the 
contrast between the past and the future of the 
German Empire. Uafortunately that Empire, 
thanks to its present ruler and his entourage, is 
by no means yet out of the storm. Certainly 
no advantage can come by the extraordinary stress 
laid in the speech on the unity of the Empire. It 
was to secure that unity, the Emperor told his 
Prussian hearers, that Prussian troops had laid 
down their lives, Prussian women had given their 
husbands and sweethearts, and were in the future 
to train their sons. And the unity of the Empire 
he regards as embodied in its founder, the canonised 
Wilhelm I., and in his dynasty. What has become 
of local patriotism? and how long will the Empire 
remain Federal if Wilhelm II. has his way ? 





THE scheme for limiting the franchise in Saxony, 
which we noticed a fortnight ago, is exciting active 
opposition among all classes—even the Professors of 
the University of Leipzig. It is not wonderfal, for 
a worse scheme could hardly be devised. According 
to the Vorwiirts the full number of electors for the 
Reichstag in Saxony (a number considerably larger 
than the Saxon electorate, which is limited by a 
property qualification) is about 700,000. Of these 
the new scheme would put 9,000 in the first class 
and 80,000 in the second, the rest being either in the 
third or nowhere. And each class is to be equally 
represented. Moreover, the official organ of the 
Saxon Government declares that the electorate of 
the Reichstag ought to be similarly treated. Doubt- 
less the reactionaries will do so, if they can. 


THE mystery of the Volksstem is not yet quite 
clear in all its details, but it is sufficiently explained 
to obviate the serious danger arising from the 
false charge which it seemed to have made 
against the Transvaal Government. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung —one of the best of the German papers, 
perhaps the very best on the Liberal side—repro- 
duced an article from the Volksstem (Voice of the 
People), a Dutch paper published at Pretoria. The 
summary contained a distinct statement — ap- 
parently, from the associations of the Volksstem, semi- 
official—that Dr. Jameson’s raid was brought on by 
a telegram forged by the Transvaal Government 
and purporting to come from the Johannesburg 
Reform Committee. A search in the Volksstem of the 
date indicated failed to reveal the article. But the 
mystery is now cleared up in the main, The article 
was summarised by the Frankfurter Zeitung from 
a quotation or summary in an Amsterdam paper. 
It came, it appears, not from the daily Volksstem, 
but from a supplement to the weekly edition of the 
same date, containing a translation of an historical, 
or quasi-historical, sketch of the recent disturbance 
written from the Uitlander'’s standpoint. Moral— 
already drawn by the London correspondent of 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 





London, they should buy Beyvant & May's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in Bast London of a largeamount in weekly wager. 
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the Vol/:sstem—read tke papers of a country them- 
selves, and not second- or third-hand summaries, 
Unfortunately, Englishmen are not strong in foreign 
languages; and we do not often see articles on 
foreign politics, even in the leading dailies, which 
betray any acquaintance with recent sources of 
information other than telegrams. 


Nor much light has been thrown during the 
present week on the statement that the Sultan, 
stimulated by the refusal of the extradition of 
Murad Bey, bas been attempting to raise the ques- 
tion of our evacuation of Egypt. We do not know 
if the Sultan has acted at all; or, if he has, whether 
—as is most probable—he has done so on his 
own motion or has been set on by some Con- 
tinental Power with designs against our welfare or 
the maintenance of the European situation. Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett has asked too much, and has 
naturally received a negative reply. That there 
is something in the air (as is pointed out else- 
where) is seen by an article in the Temps of 
yesterday's date. To the denunciations by the 
English Press of the notion of allowing the Sultan 
to have any influence in Egypt, it replies that no- 
body proposes to subject Egypt to the direct govern- 
ment of the Sultan; that Lord Salisbury does not 
tell his secrets to the Press; and that there are in- 
dications that he means to consider the advantage 
of “ putting English loyalty above discussion ” and 
removing the sole obstacle to an understanding with 
a Power which would not be speaking in its own 
name alone. And it points to the singular unanimity 
of the Press of Paris, St. Petersburg, and Berlin. So 
we await developments. 


Tue difficulties of Spain in Cuba do not seem to 
be diminishing, and—as we anticipated—the new 
policy announced by General Weyler has greatly 
increased the American tendency to demand inter- 
vention. There is little doubt that Congress will pass 
the emphatic resolutions now before it, and there is 
a significant change in the tone of the Times’ corres- 
pondent. A few days ago he doubted if the President 
would co-operate with Congress. Now he thinks the 
pressure will be irresistible. Meanwhile the situation 
of Spain is complicated by the approach of a polit- 
ical crisis at home. Sefior Canovas del Castillo, the 
present Premier, apprehends that in the disorgan- 
ised state of the existing Parliamentary majority 
it is impossible for his Ministry, without making 
undesirable bargains with the various groups 
in the Cortes, to solve the various political and 
financial problems now in prospect. He demands, 
therefore, the dissolution of the Cortes, hoping that 
a Gereral Election, taken at the earliest possible 
moment, and under strict Ministerial pressure, will 
result in the return of a majority which will invest 
the Ministry with full powers. Seiior Sagasta and 
the Liberal party naturally ask what moral authority 
can be given by such a process (only in Spain moral 
authority does not count for much), and maintain 
that the crisis is serious enough without the aggra- 
vation of a General Election. It may be noted that 
Marshal Campos is, as might be expected, bitterly 
hostile to the Government. 


Tue revival of the romantic 
drama at the Lyceum with 
Mr. Davidson's biank verse 
drama, For the Crown, is an event demanding notice 
on its purely belletristic as well as on its theatrical 
side. The play must be left to “A. B. W.” to deal with 
next week, but we may say a word in praise of Mr. 
John Davidson's version as a contribution to English 
literature. His blank verse exhibits throughout a 
sustained vigour; he has translated and adapted so 
as to make the “book” a really English play, and 
the song introduced in the second act has a special 
lyrical beauty of its own. It is not often in modern 
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times that an adaptation thus gains a value in- 
dependently of its archetype. 


Tue full text of Mr. Sidney Lee's recent lecture 
at the Royal Institution appears in the forthcom- 
ing number of the Cornhill Magazine. Though 
ephemeral in form, it is a contribution of permanent 
value to historical science, containing an interesting 
sketch of the relations of biography to history, and 
some account of the limits between “ national” and 
“individual” biography. At present it appears 
the chances of distinction are sensibly rising ; 
but as they are 5,000 to 1 against the aspirant, 
the path to success is not yet an easy one, 
—The third volume (folio) of the ‘ate Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber’s “ Playing Cards of Various 
Ages and Countries” is now being issued by Mr. 
Murray. This fine volume completes the set, 
supplementing the others by specimens from seven 
nations. There are “ Early Basle Cards,” “ Virtues 
and Vices,” “Turkish War”—a card we have still 
to play—‘*Old Testament History,” and many 
others. Latimer might have preached many a fine 
sermon on this book of cards. 


Tnat M. Bruneau, after setting to music two opera- 
books based on stories by Zola, should afterwards 
compose a Mass will to many seem, at a first glance, 
as strange as that M. Hauysmans, the novelist, should 
suddenly turn from his studies in degradation to 
piety and a fervent belief in the mysteries of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Le Réve, however, and 
I’ Attaque du Moulin are, both of them, written and 
conceived in that irreproachable style which M. Zola 
has now and then adopted. The musical treatment 
in both M. Bruneau’s operas is marked by an eccen- 
tricity to which the epithet of “advanced” has 
been applied, but in a smaller degree in the 
later work. The mass, entrusted for production 
to our Bach Society, known to be under the 
musical direction of Professor Villiers Stanford, 
was performed—absolutely for the first time, 
on Tuesday evening—more than a month before 
the date fixed for its first performance at Paris; and 
it must be at once admitted that the work is in- 
genious, clever, and in some pieces really beautiful. 
As to its position in front of other musical works, it 
is certainly more “ advanced” than Mozart and 
Beethoven have shown themselves in Masses of the 
greatest beauty ; but not much more so than Berlioz 
—certainly one of Les Grotesques de la Musique, 
to borrow the title of his wittiest and most enter- 
taining volumes, Like Berlioz, M. Bruneau makes a 
lavish employment of brass instruments, which—also 
like Berlioz—he gtations for a particular effect not 
in the orchestra but in the auditorium. 


Mr. W. J. LArpLay has entrusted his exhibition 
of more than a hundred paintings—chiefly of 
Brittany and the Norfolk Broads—to the care of 
Messrs. Dowdeswell, and the private view is held 
to-day. The collection is a pleasing one; Mr. Laidlay 
at his best is very good. He knows the sandhills 
and the dunes, and can catch the spirit of a trans- 
lucent breaker tumbling on the shore. The pictures 
are worth studying for their honest appreciation of 
Nature. At the Fine Art Society's rooms are being 
shown paintings by Mr. J. Clayton Adams, and draw- 
ings by Mr. G. Wake Cooke of Balmoral, Deeside, 
and the Highlands. 





Mr. Jonun Deasy, formerly M.P. 
for Cork City, and afterwards for 
West Mayo, had been for a con- 
siderable period one of the whips of the Nationalist, 
or so-called Anti-Parnellite, party in Parliament.— 
M. Abel Hovelacque was an eminent Orientalist, and 
still more eminent anthropologist, who had repre- 
sented one of the divisions of Paris in the Chamber 
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from 1889 to 1894.—The Rev. Horace Waller was 
well known in connection with missionary and 
philanthropic work in East Africa, as the editor of 
Livingstone’s Journals, and an ardent opponent of 
“slavery under the British flag” at Zanzibar.—M. 
Arséne Houssaye was an active and prolific litlér- 
ateur of a past generation, and a persona gratu at 
Court under the Second Empire. He had successfully 
directed the Comédie Francaise. 








ENGLAND AND THE BOERS. 





\ JE are not going to prejudge in any way the 
/ ease of Dr. Jameson now under a judicial 
examination. The time will come when it will be 
permissible to speak out upon that subject. But 
it is not too soon to utter a strong word of protest 
against the assumptions on which the present policy 
of the English Press seems to be based so far as the 
Transvaal is concerned. The foremost of these 
assumptions is that which has been set forth in the 
New Review in an article by Dr. Harris, the Secre- 
tary of the Chartered Company. It is nothing less 
than that a deliberate plot has for some time existed 
on the part of the German Emperor to seize the 
British possessions in South Africa and found upon 
them a great German Colonial Empire. This extra- 
ordinary theory is put forth as a justification of Dr. 
Jameson’s raid; and it was, we presume, their belief 
in this theory which led a thoughtless mob to invade 
Bow Street on Tuesday, and treat Jameson not as a 
culprit who was about to undergo his trial on a very 
grave charge but as a hero of the brightest order. 
We should like to ask those who maintain this pre- 
posterous assumption where can they find any evi- 
dence in support of it? Not a particle of evidence 
has been forthcoming hitherto. The Emperor’s 
telegram is pleaded as proof of the existence of this 
conspiracy. Was there ever a more ridiculous 
attempt to manufacture something out of nothing! 
We have always regretted the Emperor’s telegram 
as an indiscreet act which had the appearance of being 
unfriendly towards this country; though when we 
remember that Mr. Chamberlain used much stronger 
language when referring to the incident which called 
forth the Emperor’s message, we are compelled to 
admit that we cannot logically justify our opinion on 
this point. Bat even it his Imperial Majesty had 
meant everything that his most hostile critics have 
read into his words, and even supposing he had been 
so foolish as to meditate the great act of aggression 
which the apologists of the Chartered Company have 
seen fit to attribute to him, what possible reason 
could there be for any panic in this country on the 
subject? We are perfectly willing to admire the 
military organisation of Germany, and to acknowledge 
that its army as a land force is a power almost, if not 
absolutely, without a rival. But how could that 
army have conquered South Africa so long as Great 
Britain held the command of the seas? We entreat 
our Jingo friends to put this question to themselves 
before they give further heed to the incredible non- 
sense which is now being put forth on behalf of the 
men who are responsible for our troubles in the 
Transvaal. England is mistress in South Africa, 
and will remain so until she deliberately abdicates 
her position, and the notion that she is in any 
danger of being dispossessed either by Germany or 
by any other European Power is mere midsummer 
madness. To be quite frank, we believe that it is 
just as much a piece of madness to suppose that 
Germany ever intended to dispossess her. 

There is another assumption which, we regret to 
see, finds favour even in quarters to which we should 
have looked for a more intelligent appreciation of 





the facts. This is the assumption that the Boer 
Government has been wholly in the wrong in its 
treatment of the Uitlanders, and that it has also 
been acting with treachery and cruelty towards 
Dr. Jameson and his followers. Men of the type 
of the Captain Thatcher who has recently cut so 
unenviable a figure in London have filled us with 
stories intended to support this assumption, and we 
have been favoured with other stories, absolutely 
without foundation, to show that President Kruger 
lured Jameson into a trap. Here, again, we 
must entreat the public to wait till the evi- 
dence is forthcoming before they believe these 
things. So far, not one of the tales of Boer 
cruelty and Boer treachery has stood the test of 
even the most perfunctory examination. Until 
we have some proof in support of these allegations 
it is clearly our business as men of the world to 
keep them out of our minds. ‘That the Uitlanders 
have certain grievances is not to be denied. Even 
Mr. Kruger has admitted this. But the grievances 
are clearly capable of being adjusted without any 
resort to desperate or revolutionary methods. That 
their existence would justify, as too many writers 
seem to assume, the suppression of the independence 
of the Transvaal is a doctrine to which no wise and 
no honourable man ought to assent. The whole 
history of the Boer Republic is one that ought to 
command the sympathy of Englishmen. It is the 
history of a peace-loving race who have never pursued 
an aggressive policy, who have never struck a 
blow except in self-defence, and whose sole crime 
in the eyes of their enemies is that they wish 
to preserve their dearly-bought independence and 
to remain masters within their own house. Their 
cruel misfortune lies in the fact that the pastoral 
land to which they retreated, hoping there to be 
allowed to lead their own simple life in their own 
fashion, turned out unexpectedly to be a land rich 
in gold. This alone was the reason why a cosmo- 
politan horde of seekers after wealth pursued them 
even into the land in which they had hoped to dwell 
at peace. This only is the reason why we are now 
face to face with a difficulty in the Transvaal. But. 
most unhappily the interests of gold are not now 
represented as they were in bygone years in Cali- 
fornia and Australia by a crowd of individual diggers. 
The old order is changed, and London syndicates 
and Hebrew millionaires have now taken the place 
of the simple digger and adventurer of former days. 
These are the forces which are now trying to mislead 
the opinion of the British people, and which are 
seeking to drag them into a crime worse than 
the partition of Poland itself. They have 
enormous power in English society at the present 
moment. They have secured command of too 
many of our newspapers; they have the willing 
help of too many of our politicians. But if the 
people of this country will only be true to their 
old traditions and to their hereditary love of justice, 
they will insist that, despite these powerful influences, 
the question of the Transvaal shall be decided upon 
its true merits, and that no wrong shall be done to 
President Kruger and his fellow-countrymen in 
order to serve the interests of the gold syndicates of 
London and Johannesburg. We have often been 
accused by our censorious foreign critics of being a 
nation of hypocrites. It will depend greatly upon 
the manner in which we deal with the Transvaal 
whether that accusation is to be justified or falsified 
by posterity. In any case it cannot be too clearly 
understood that a German plot for the conquest of 
South Africa is a mere nightmare unworthy of a 
moment’s credence, and that the suppression of 
the independence of the Transvaal would be a deed 
that would steep this country in infamy, 
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LORD SALISBURY’S SURRENDER TO 
FRANCE, 





TE have no disposition to question the genuine- 
\\ ness of the satisfaction expressed by M. 
Berthelot in the French Chamber on Monday when 
he explained the details of the arrangement between 
England and France in Siam. It is, as he 
has justly remarked, an arrangement that is “ ex- 
cessively satisfactory”? to France. That it is 
not so satisfactory to England may be gathered 
from M. Berthelot’s own language. We are among 
those who desire that the foreign policy of this 
country should be founded upon a good understanding 
with our nearest Continental neighbours. To 
establish such an understanding we would cheer- 
fully see many sacrifices made on the part of 
Great Britain. But we are bound to say that 
the sacrifices which have been made by Lord 
Salisbury on the banks of the Mekong seem 
to us to be accurately described by the word 
“excessive” used by M. _ Berthelot. The 
present Prime Minister bas given up territory 
which England not only claimed but occupied. He 
has abandoned a vast region over which this country 
exercised a predominating influence to the exclusive 
control of France. He has opened up to her trade 
routes which were supposed to be exclusively British, 
and which under his arrangement have become 
exclusively French. All along the line he has made 
concessions which are remarkable for their extent and 
their value ; and he has got in return—notiing. If he 
could claim to have secured the goodwill of France, 
and to bave won her to our side as a faithful ally in 
time of danger—though we should still be compelled 
to regard the price paid as exorbitant—we should 
not 'teel that we were called upon to grumble 
at the bargain. But unfortunately this is not the 
ease. The French Press and French politicians 
continue to declare that there can be no good under- 
standing with England until the question of Egypt 
is settled. The Egyptian Question stands by itself, 
and we shall not discuss it here. But it is at least 
clear that we are merely befooling ourselves if we 
suppose that we can win the hearty friendship of 
France by offering her even the most extravagant 
concessions elsewhere, whilst we remain in our 
present position on the Nile. 

Fully to understand all the intricacies of the 
Mekong settlement the aid of a good map is 
necessary, and we shall not therefore enter into 
details which must necessarily be unintelligible 
to our readers without the help of such a map. 
But two things at least are clear. Lord Salisbury 
by his arrangement with France has sacrificed 
a large extent of territory which former British 
Ministers believed to be absolutely English, and he 
has at the same time inflicted a most serious 
blow upon our commerce in the East. We might 
go further than this, and say that he has added 
a new danger to those which already threaten our 
empire in India, if it were not for one circumstance. 
That is, that the present rulers of India seem to 
recognise only one danger in that direction. That 
is, the danger of a possible—or, rather, an impossible 
—advance of Russia across the impregnable North- 
West frontier. The futile and contemptible policy 
which has led Her Majesty’s Ministers to disregard 
the pledged word of the Queen with regard to 
Chitral, and which seems to have for its sole object 
the posting of companies of Ghoorkas on the heights 
of the most inaccessible mountains in the world, 
does not allow our Indian administrators to keep 
their eyes open to a real peril which threatens them 
in another direction, They are seemingly blind to 
all the changes that must follow from the establish- 





ment of France in force on the eastern borders of 
our great Asiatic Empire. So we have suddenly 
awoke to find that, whilst Russia is at least as 
powerful as it ever was to the north and the west of 
Hindostan, we have, by our own act, brought 
another great European Power—France, to wit— 
into a position of distinct strategical advantage on 
our Kastern frontier. 

We must leave Lord Salisbury’s friends and 
apologists to account, if they can, for the policy of 
which these are the immediate fruits. As we have 
said, if we had got anything in return for the 
enormous concessions we have made, we might have 
contemplated the Anglo-French arrangement with 
equanimity. But we defy anybody to show that we 
have got anything, beyond the somewhat frigid 
words of compliment used by M. Berthelot on 
Monday. The Tory party places implicit faith 
in Lord Salisbury as a master of foreign policy. 
It forgets that he is the man who has yielded up 
more of the substantial interests of England in 
different quarters of the world than any other 
Minister of modern times. It is he, the boasted 
head of the Jingo party, who has yielded up 
territory, abandoned our rights, damaged our com- 
mercial interests, and endangered our possessions 
both in Africa and Asia. It Lord Rosebery had 
ventured to yield a tithe of what has been yielded 
with a light heart—and apparently with an un- 
enlightened mind—by his successor in the Premier- 
ship, every Tory newspaper in Great Britain would 
have rung with denunciations of his incapacity and 
his cowardice. But as it has been done by Lord 
Salisbury—the lath painted to look like iron—the 
Press is tamely acquiescent ; and even the few persons 
who are acquainted with the extent of the mischief 
that has been done maintain silence. We do not 
pretend to have any very ardent admiration for Mr. 
George Curzon as a statesman; but we should be 
well content to leave Lord Salisbury’s dangerous and 
useless concessions on the Mekong to be judged by 
the declarations of his junior at the Foreign Office. 
What the outside world thinks of Lord Salisbury’s 
mode of dealing with the interests of Great Britain 
abroad may be gathered from the following extract 
from a letter which reaches us, even as we write, 
from one of the best-informed public men in Europe, 
a great friend of this country, and by instinct a 
friend also of the Conservative party: “ Lord Salis- 
bury has allowed every possible system of defence 
to collapse and go to pieces through an utterly 
irrational desire to conciliate the French hostility, 
with no result but that of making more concessions 
necessary. The inconceivable weakness of his 
general policy is the most unaccountable thing ever 
known in European politics. In six months he has 
given Constantinople to Russia without getting the 
benefit of her goodwill—for he did not inténd 
it; lost hold on Bulgaria and sacrificed Austria ; 
retreated before France, till there is only the 
evacuation of Egypt which she can ask for; 
utterly ruined Italy through having put her into 
hostility to the plans of the Russo-French alli- 
ance in the Levant, and then abandoned her in 
Abyssinia to the demands of France and to the war 
waged on her by the French and Russians through 
Abyssinia.” These are not our words, nor are 
they the words of any Englishman, and for this 
very reason they are above the suspicion of being 
dictated by party animosities. They present a 
pretty picture of the state of muddle, demoralisation, 
and abject panic into which our Foreign Office has 
fallen in the hands of its present chief; and when we 
add to them the dismal story of the Mekong, we are 
confronted by a spectacle which, one might well 
think, would leave even the staunchest supporters of 
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the present Government to ask how much longer 
Lord Salisbury is to be permitted to make ducks 
and drakes of the real interests of the Empire which 
is for the moment committed to his care. 








THE PROCEDURE DEBATE, 





HE proposals of the Government for regulating 
the debates in Supply have scarcely aroused as 
much interest in the country as in the House of 
Commons. Even in a House with so large a propor- 
tion of new Members, everything which tends to 
change the ordinary routine of daily life necessarily 
excites the activities of those who are themselves 
directly concerned. The House of Commons is still 
a club, and everyone knows how excited a club may 
become about what outsiders might think an insig- 
nificant alteration of the rules. Or, to adopt another 
illustration, Members are naturally more interested 
in a proposal to limit their own hours of labour than 
they are in a Factory Act or an Eight Hours Bill 
for cotton operatives or miners. But on this 
occasion the interested House had a truer sense of 
proportion than the indifferent country. The 
change made by Mr. Balfour’s resolution may prove 
to be of great historical importance. The division 
of opinion among both Conservatives and Liberals 
was not unnatural. There are many sides to the 
Government proposal: it is not either wholly good 
or wholly bad. Let us begin with the good. The 
taking of Fridays for Supply is, we think, entirely 
to be commended. In the old days when the 
House placed scarcely any restrictions on debate, 
when no Speaker had even ventured to rule that 
an amendment must be relevant to the original 
motion, Supply was usually taken early in the Session 
for a week or two at atime. It was never the most 
exciting part of Parliamentary work, but it was 
nearly, if not quite, the most useful. Those were 
the days of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, before 
the race of economists had become extinct; and 
it was under the influence of the watchful criticism 
of members responsible to a middle-class electorate 
that we built up that carefully-poised financial 
system which made jobs like those of Duandas’s 
day impossible. But once obstruction had been de- 
liberately organised, first by Conservatives and 
afterwards by Mr. Parnell, the opportunities 
furnished to the obstructionists by Supply were 
found to be inexhaustible. No new rule which had 
been invented before 1896 did much to curb the 
power of obstructing Supply. The closure has been 
tound occasionally useful to bring a tiresome discus- 
sion to an end, but very seldom really saves time. 
Tye closured obstructionist, if he is an ingenious 
man, is g’ad of the change of subject, and dis- 
cuss2s the British Museum as earnestly as Kew 
Gardens. Thus, if Supply had continued to be 
taken early in the Session, we might in some years 
have had no legislation at all. Governments were 
forced to leave Supply over until their Bills were 
through, knowing that, once the Bills were through, 
the obstructionist would have no reason for 
obstructing Supply. The consequence was that the 
economists and other honest critics of adminis- 
tration found that they had no opportunity of 
discussing the national expenditure except at the end 
of August, with the twelve o’clock rule suspended. 
We have stated the real difficulty as frankly and 
plainly as possible, because we believe that the 
Government resolutions are an honest, though mis- 
taken, attempt tc meet it. More than once we have 
discussed the question, and have suggested changes 


Mr. Balfour’s proposal. Our suggestions were, 
briefly, that one day a week should be taken 
from private members and assigned by Standing 
Order to Supply, and that the order in which 
the votes should be taken should be altered 
from time to time, so as to give every department 
its turn of criticism. The taking of Fridays is 
eminently reasonable. The preliminary discussion 
of questions not yet ripe for legislation is out of 
place in the House of Commons now that the plat- 
form and the Press have reached their present stage 
of development. A few Tuesdays are quite enough 
for those faddists who have not been able to put 
their fads in the shape of Bills, Nor can we see 
any objection to the alteration from time to time of 
the order of the votes, though many Liberals appeared 
to attach great importance to this during the debate. 
Governments always could alter the order in which 
the votes could be taken if they pleased, and some- 
times did alter them. Their chief reason for allow- 
ing Royal Parks and Palaces to occupy year after 
year the position of honour was that they had ready 
stereotyped replies to the stereotyped objections. We 
believe that if the Post Office votes, for instance, 
were taken first every second or third year, instead 
of being discussed at five o’clock on an August 
morning, as they now are, an immense difference 
might be made in the administration of a depart- 
ment which affects our everyday life more closely 
than any other. Thus the taking of Fridays and 
the promise to alter the order of votes are both 
changes in the interest of the public. 

Mr. Balfour doubtless thought that if he made 
these two changes only, he would merely be increas- 
ing the time given to Supply without getting any 
compensation for the loss of those Fridays which 
had of recent years been taken from private mem- 
bers and given to Government Bills. We believe 
he would have got adequate compensation. Ob- 
structionists would not have thought it worth 
their while to obstruct in Supply if they knew that 
only so many days would be given to Supply before 
the Bills were passed, and, once the Bills are done 
with, there never has been and never will be any 
serious obstruction in Supply. The pressure at 
the end of the Session is due to the amount 
of work squashed into a few days, and not to any 
desire to prolong the agony. Thus Mr. Balfour 
would have given the private member opportunities 
on Fridays for something better than abstract 
motions, and would have materially shortened the 
Session at the same time. But this was not his 
view. He thought the change must be accompanied 
by a regular gag which would strictly limit Supply 
to twenty sittings. In so doing he delivered 
himself into the hands of his enemies, and of 
his friends to whom at the formation of the 
Ministry he has been forced to deny the opportunity 
to assist in the work of governance. He proclaims 
to the world that the denunciations of the gag 
when it was applied to the Home Rule Bill and 
the Evicted Tenants Bill, the free fight, the 
organised secession, were all mere buncombe, dua 
to partisan bitterness and not to conviction. 
But he does worse. Closure announced beforehand 
at a certain date, instead of tending to make de- 
bates orderly and useful, has invariably been found 
to have the opposite effect. The Goverament Whips 
no longer try to prevent their own bores from 
answering the bores on the other side. In fact, 
the more time is wasted on trifles the better 
are the Whips pleased. A certain unreality is 
given to the whole debate. The guillotine will be a 


dangerous enemy to measured discussion of Supply. 
Nor can we think the danger to minorities 13 





which contained all the good which is contained in 


imaginary. 


There is no real security under the 
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resolution that Fvidays will be given to Supply. 
It can be diverted when the majority so pleases. As 
the resolution was introduced, there was no security 
that twenty days should be given to Supply before 
the 5th of August, which was to be the limit of 
all things. As the resolution was passed, there is 
nothing to prevent a gradual slipping-back into the 
old state of things, with the gagadded. Supply need 
not be taken on Fridays, nor before the 5ih of August, 
if the majority allows the Government a free hand. 
Even if we assume that there will be an honourable 
understanding not to deviate far from the plan 
sketched out, a new danger to minorities is certainly 
created. Bills can in future be passed through in 
August by the same process of exhaustion which 
has hitherto been applied to Supply. Some Liberals 
are too apt to consider that all legislation, even if 
proposed by the Tories, will do some good. To us 
the danger of ill-considered reactionary legislation 
seems an increasingly grave one. The block due to 
the weight of Supply at the end of the Session 
has hitherto prevented any great number of un- 
considered Bills passing. In America it has not 
been so. The New York Legislature not long 
ago passed at the fag-end of the Session a Bill 
making it illegal to give away anything with a 
pound of tea. The courts were able to declare the 
Act unconstitutional. But we, who have no written 
Constitution, must rely on the House of Commons 
and its procedure to save us from such absurdities. 
Perhaps our best consolation is that the Order is 
but a sessional order, and that a Select Committee 
is to be appointed immediately to consider what the 
Order means. 








’ ELECTION LESSONS. 





\W* have not the slightest wish to exaggerate 

the importance of the bye-elections of last 
Saturday and Wednesday; but they are significant 
all the same, and they have a much greater signific- 
ance for Liberals than for Tories. Nowadays the 
walls of Jericho do not fall at the blast of a trumpet, 
and we are not so simple as to imagine that the loss 
of a seat at Southampton and the tremendous beating 
at Montrose and Lichfield will shorten the days of the 
Tory Government. They have a very big majority— 
a majority which they themselves must admit is far 
larger than they ought to have had if the strength 
of the votes given on either side had been accurately 
represented at the General Election. They can 
afford to lose a great many seats at bye-elections 
without losing heart. It is not in this fashion that 
they are destined to be defeated. But if they have 
no need to fall into a panic because of these 
elections, their opponents ought to take great 
comfort from the successes they have won. Once 
again we have been taught the cheering lesson that 
there is no place for the gospel of despair in the 
field of politics. We have had too much of the 
preaching of this gospel by Liberals to Liberals 
since last July. “Is God less God that thow art 
left undone?” asks Mrs. Browning in one of her 
sonnets. We might ask Liberals if the great cause 
of Liberalism is lost because they have suffered 
defeat in a single General Election. Apparently, 
many of them were inclined to think so, and they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves for cherish- 
ing so egotistical and foolish a delusion. They 
should have remembered 1886 and the pans of 
joy which then rent the very heavens at the 
defeat of Mr. Gladstone. Home Rule was dead; 
“dead as Queen Anne” quoth the clear-sighted 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Gladstone had sunk for ever 
beneath the wave of popular scorn, and his “ items ” 





were lost as completely as the hosts of Pharaoh in 
the Red Sea. This was what all the witlings, and 
even the wise men also, of the Tory party were 
prepared to swear in 1886. But lo! before many 
months had passed a certain great lady had 
addressed the Liberal leader in the now historic 
words, “I hear that you are popping up again, 
Mr. Gladstone.” Of course he was popping up 
again, and before long he had popped up to such 
purpose that the only question about which people 
differed was the number of the majority he would 
have behind him after the next appeal to the 
country. Here surely was a lesson by which those 
of little faith might have pretited. But when our 
dark days came again, and we were cast down by 
the voice of a fickle populace, there were many even 
on our own side who seemed to imagine that an 
irrevocable fiat had gone forth, and that the great 
cause of Liberalism had for ever been defeated. 

To this melancholy preaching of despair we 
find a welcome antidote in these three elections, 
They were memorable elections in themselves, for 
they showed that in distant parts of the country, 
and in constituencies differing widely in character, 
there was a distinct reaction from the mood which 
prevailed last summer. But they were still more 
memorable because they furnished the first clear 
proof of the fact that now, as in past times, action 
is followed by reaction, and that the nation is never 
inclined to condemn either of the two great political 
parties to perpetual ostracism. We may take credit 
to ourselves for having preached this hopeful 
doctrine at the time when the spirits of the Liberal 
party seemed to have dropped to something below 
zero. We sought then to console our despairing 
friends by quoting the remark that was made by 
that very sagacious person the late Lord Derby, 
soon after the Tory defeat in 1880: “The future of 
the Tory party? I do not think that it has a 
future!” Six months ago there were not a few 
Liberals who seemed inclined to adopt Lord Derby’s 
rash exclamation and to apply it to their own 
cause. Yet here we are giving proof to the world 
that we can still carry Scotch seats by over- 
whelming majorities, and that even in the benighted 
south we can drive the enemy from the ground he 
captured in a moment of national panic and de- 
moralisation. Nay, we know full well that if the 
General Election were to be repeated in March it 
would unquestionably yield a very different result 
from that which it gave us in July. We might not 
recover all the ground we lost then. It is still too 
soon to anticipate such a change as that. But we 
should unquestionably bring down the Tory majority 
to a very moderate figure. 

We do not dwell upon this fact—and nobody 
can know better than our opponents do that it is 
a fact—in order to arouse any undue elation in the 
ranks of the Liberal party. It is because we have 
been suffering from a most undue and unwarrantable 
depression that it seems necessary to emphasise the 
trath tanght by Montrose, Southampton, and Lich- 
field. Wearestilla living party, and we have to look 
forward not to ultimate annihilation, or to anything 
like it, but to an assured and inevitable victory. For 
the change in public opinion in these three constitu- 
encies it is quite true that Liberals can take but little 
credit to themselves. The personal qualities of the 
candidates in these elections undoubtedly weighed 
with the electors. But the personal question was 
not of itself the chief cause of the change. What 
was it? The errors of the Government? Distinctly 
no. We believe that Ministers have committed some 
very serious errors since they came into office; but 
not one of those errors has been of such a.character 
as to strike the popular imagination. Their first 
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real Session has just begun, and they have not had 
time to fall into any of those blunders by which 
popular opinion is influenced. Even in foreign 
affairs they stand to gain rather than to lose by the 
position they now occupy, inasmuch as, although 
their policy has been of doubtful soundness on more 
than one question, they have on their side that 
healthy public sentiment which accounts it wrong 
for one party to profit over another by reason of 
national perplexities and dangers. No; we cannot 
attribute the results of these elections either to our 
own positive merits or to the positive demerits of 
the Government. These results, we believe, are due 
to that movement in the mind of the nation which 
the cynical call “the swing of the pendulum,” but 
which is really the simple manifestation of the fact 
that there are always a large number of persons 
among us who halt betwixt two opinions, and whose 
judgment sways with the passage of the hours from 
side to side. Possibly it may be thought that it is 
a poor thing for any political party to trust its 
recovery to such a cause as this. It would be a 
poor thing, no doubt, but for one fact. That is, 
that the instincts of the people are in the main 
wholesome and sound, and that not even “the swing 
of the pendulum ”’ would lead the majority to favour 
any cause that could not boast of having some soul 
of good in it. If the great cause of Liberalisin 
were dead, if men had definitely ceased to care for 
progress, for reform, for justice, for the advance of 
liberty, they would not be induced, even by their 
ineradicable love of change, to transfer their support 
from the Tory party to the Liberal. Depressed 
Liberals have learned by these elections that human 
nature has not been changed by the catastrophe of 
last summer, that their cause is just as full of 
vitality now as it ever was, and that it rests with 
themselves to determine the result of the next great 
appeal to the judgment of the nation. 








FINANCE, 


HE stock markets have been less active this 
week, partly owing to a natural and healthy 
reaction after the recent rapid rise, partly to the 
fact that the fortnightly settlement, which began 
on Monday morning, disclosed a larger speculation 
than for some time past, and consequently rates 
rose, but chiefly because of the renewal of disturbing 
political rumours-—the report that the Sultan is 
about to reopen the Eastern Question, the discussions 
in the German Press respecting Delagoa Bay, and 
the long delay of President Kruger’s reply to Mr. 
Chamberlain. The general belief, however, is that 
peace will be maintained, After a rapid rise in 
Consols there has been some decline owing to 
speculative sales. But the home railway market has 
been very firm; and it is clear that trade is rapidly 
improving, and consequently the traffic returns are 
exceedingly satisfactory. Not much bas been doing 
in foreiga securities except Argentine, in which of 
late there has been a considerable rise. The mining 
market has been quiet. There is an undoubted 
scarcity of native labour in South Africa. Somewhat 
more attention is being given to mining in Charterland 
territory, and decidedly greater interest is taken in 
New Zealand mines; but Western Australian enter- 
prises ars out of favour for the moment. Efforts 
every now and then are made to put up American 
securities, but without success. It is understood 
that the great financial houses that interested them- 
selves in the new loan have sold what was allotted 
to them, and that, therefore, the banks in the 
United States will have to provide all the gold 
required, and it is feared that that may lead to 
considerable withdrawals from the Treasury. There 


long, and many people are predicting that a second 
loan will have to be raised before the end of 
President Cleveland’s Administration, which has 
now barely twelve months to run. European 
holders, therefore, are keeping aloof from the 
American market, and in London there is much 
more disposition to sell than to buy. Some few 
speculators purchase on every fall, but they sell 
quickly on every rise. 

The silver market has been decidedly more active 
and firm during the week. To a large extent this 
is due to Mr. Balfour’s statement in the House of 
Commons last week, which has been very widely 
misunderstood. Everybody who has paid attention 
to the matter knows that our Government has 
offered again and again to pledge itself to keep the 
Indian mints open for a specified number of years 
if the other Powers enter into a combination to re- 
habilitate silver. But all the efforts that have been 
made at so many International conferences have 
failed to bring about an arrangement. Mr. 
Balfour's statement, therefore, tells us nothing that 
was not already known. The Indian Government 
is willing to re-open the mints and always has 
been willing to keep them open on certain condi- 
tions; but neither Russia nor Austria-Hungary is 
willing to accept the conditions laid down. It may 
safely be predicted, therefore, that nothing will be 
done. Nevertheless, the public assumes that some 
arrangement will be arrived at, and there has been a 
considerable amount of speculative buying during 
the week. India, too, has bought more than for 
some time past, and so have both Japan and China, 
while the great mineowners in the United States are 
holding out for higher prices. Meanwhile, there 
is a very active demand for money in India. 
Especially, the export of rice from Burmah is on a 
very large scale, and to move the crop considerable 
amounts have to be withdrawn from the Bank of 
Bengal. This has caused a rise in rates and has 
led to an active demand for India Council drafts. 
The Council on Wednesday offered 60 lakhs for 
tender, and the applications were for five times as 
much. The whole amount was sold at a little under 
ls, 2d. per rupee. Since then special sales have been 
made at very satisfactory prices. Meanwhile, the 
rates of interest and discount all over Europe are 
tending downwards. Here at home the large 
revenue collections are for the moment stopping the 
fall; indeed for some days this week there has been 
rather a better demand for loans, and higher rates 
have been paid. But the disbursements out of the 
Exchequer will now become very large, and it seems 
certain that rates will continue low for a long time. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—The appointment of Lord Grey as 
assistant to Mr. Khodes in the management of 
Charterland is regarded as something like a joke. 
Lord Grey—better known as Mr. Albert Grey—is a 
man of the highest character. From the first all 
who knew him felt that, whatever might be the case 
with the other directors of the Chartered Company, 
he at least must have been free from any guilty 
knowledge of Dr. Jameson's plans. But the notion 
that he is a man who can exercise any kind of 
control over Mr. Rhodes is absurd. His appoint- 
ment looks like part of the desperate game which is 
now being played by the friends of the Chartered 
Company for the purpose of staving-off the full 
inquiry into the affairs of that Company which is 
so urgently demanded. The “nobbling” of the 
Press has been accompanied by the seduction of 
M.P.’s, and altogether it begins to look as though 
the Company might, after all, triumph so far as the 
present crisis is concerned. It will be a bad day for 





is talk already, in consequence, of a new loan before 


South Africa if this should be the case. 
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There is a very curious mixture of feeling with 
regard to Mr. Balfour's Procedure Rules. Despite 
the notices of amendments that have been given by 
many Liberals, and the tone of some of the Liberal 
newspapers, the feeling among Liberal M.P.’s is by 
no means hostile to the proposals as a_ whole. 
Everybody naturally objects to the guillotining of 
the Estimates, and it is quite possible that this may 
lead to scme serious abuse on the part of a Ministry 
at some future date; but the present mode of 
dealing with Supply is felt to be intolerable, and 
the burden weighs equally upon both parties when 
in office, and Liberals as well as Tories will rejoice if 
any reform can be effected. The new members, the 
confirmed “independent” members, and the Irish 
are, of course, much incensed by Mr. Balfour's pro- 
posals ; but elsewhere the feeling is substantially in 
favour of them. 

Sunday.—The precautions which are being taken 
in preparation for Dr. Jameson's arrival at Plymouth 
to-day are somewhat theatrical. Butit is eminently 
desirable to prevent the demonstration which might 
be expected if he were to fall into the clutches of the 
mob. The Government, and the country also, would 
be at once discredited if there were to be a display 
of popular enthusiasm on his behalf. Last night a 
rumour was circulating that he intended to plead 
guilty, and I even heard speculations as to the sen- 
tence to be passed upon him. Meanwhile the “ hush- 
ing up” process is being carried on more actively 
than ever. ‘ Let us have no Panama on this side of 
the Channel” is the cry to-day ; and even those who 
are most angry at the miserable scandal in which 
our Hebrew financiers and their parasites have 
involved us, are beginning to declare that it will be 
better, on the whole, for the national interests if 
further agitation can be stopped. One can only 
hope that there may still be found a sufficient 
number of courageous men in Parliament to prevent 
such a scandal as this would be. 

There is great rejoicing to-day over the result of 
the two elections yesterday. The majority of Sir 
Francis Evans at Southampton, it is true, is small; 
but he had the disadvantage—always a serious one— 
of representing the party which had unseated the late 
member on petition. In spite of this fact, he in- 
creased his vote. As for Mr. Morley’s magnificent 
majority at Montrose, it may be taken as proof that 
in Scotland, at all events, the reaction has exhausted 
itself, and that the flowing tide is once more behind 
the Liberal party. 

Monday.—The one topic of conversation yester- 
day in clabs and drawing-rooms was the impending 
arrival of Dr. Jameson in England. “Many men, 
many minds.” One heard all sorts of comments 
upon his conduct. Some considered he had betrayed 
Mr. Rhodes, others that Mr. Rhodes had betrayed 
him. But whether they regarded Jameson as 
hero or villain (using the last word in a strictly 
Parliamentary sense), they at least showed that 
they considered him, beyond all question, the 
man of the hour. A telegram sent off from 


‘Plymouth gave warning to Clubland that the 


troopers would arrive at Paddington about six 
o'clock, and there was consequently a rather noisy 
demonstration at that terminus when the unlucky 
ex-policemen arrived. t was impossible not to 
sympathise with them, for they at least were 
victims in the great game of South African develop- 
ment; and as they shivered in the keen east wind, 
they looked by no means so happy as soldiers return- 
ing to their native land from foreign service ought to 
have done. One can only hope that the fatted calf 
was killed in many households last night. 

There is a growing impression, rot confined to 
Liberal circles, that Lord Salisbury is losing his grip 
of those foreign questions which he formerly grasped 
so completely. Some blame the state of his health 
for this fact; but, whatever may be the cause, it is 
certainly felt that he, at least, has not shone in 
connection with the momentous affairs which have 
recently disturbed the course of foreign politics. This 





is notably the case with regard to our Turkish policy. 
Here the Prime Minister has suddenly collapsed into 
a state of lamentable and inexplicable flabbiness 
which seems to indicate that he has no further 
heart for his task. With regard to the Venezuelan 
Question a strange rumour is afloat that I can only 
give for what it may be worth. That is, that it is 
owing to his personal opposition that we have not 
yet come to an amicable understanding with the 
Washington Cabinet. I cannot bring myself to 
believe this; but it is a story that has found a great 
deal of credence in political circles, and so I mention 
it, such asitis. Happily, it is certain that even if Lord 
Salisbury were to object he would not be able to 
overrule his colleagues who desire to close the 
Venezuelan incident at the earliest possible moment. 

Tuesday.— We still “dwell in the midst of 
alarms,” but there is something almost comical in 
the alarm that has been sprung upon us this morn- 
ing. This is the statement that the worthy Sultan 
of Turkey has called upon us to evacuate Egypt. I 
know a great many good Liberals who are exceed- 
ingly anxious that we should quit Egypt, and who 
would be willing to do so under almost any conceiv- 
able circumstances. But there is not one of them 
who does not recoil from the idea that we should go 
out in order that Abdul Hamid and his gang of 
murderers and ravishers should goin. If there were 
the slightest reason to suppose that this miserable 
coward might be induced to head an expedition 
against the British in order to turn them out of 
Cairo, I believe there is hardly a member of the 
Peace Society who would not be delighted to volunteer 
for the force raised to oppose him. To assist at the 
removal of Abdul Hamid from the world he pollutes 
would give joy even to the most pacific of mortals. 

There is, however, a more important rumour with 
regard to Egypt than this of the Sultan's summons 
tous. It has been whispered about for some days, 
and it is still exceedingly vague; but it is “in the 
air,” and everybody seems to be more or less in- 
clined to believe it. That is, that there are secret 
negotiations going on with France for the solution 
of the Egyptian Question. If only those negotia- 
tions are conducted with firmness and discretion, 
they will be welcomed by everybody. But what is 
to be hoped from the statecraft of Lord Salisbury ? 

Wednesday.—The conduct of the mob which 
filled Bow Street Police Court yesterday afternoon 
is hardly denounced too strongly in the Daily 
Chronicle this morning, and one is not surprised 
at the indignation expressed by Sir John Bridge. 
All over Europe the cheers of these Cockney Jingoes 
will be hailed as proof of our bypocrisy. Every 
decent person may repudiate any sympathy with 
the men who went, in defiance of justice, to cheer 
persons against whom a very grave accusation has 
been brought; but the fact will remain that these 
persons will be treated abroad as though they 
represented the national sentiment. And the worst 
of it is that those newspapers which are under the 
control of the German-African-Jew financial ring 
are doing all they can to strengthen this impression. 
It seems time that somebody should speak out in 
straight language upon this prostitution of jour- 
nalism. There are many to talk about it in Lobby 
and in Club, but there has been no one yet who has 
ventured boldly to raise the subject as a matter for 
public discussion. 

As for Dr. Jameson, he at least cannot be blamed 
for the indecent behaviour of the mob. As I have 
said from the first, all those who know him speak 
very highly of his personal character, and many 
wonder how he came to be involved in his present 
position. He must be quite conscious of the fact 
that, whatever may have been his motives or excuses, 
he has followed a course of action which, if it had 
been successful, would undoubtedly have involved 
this country in a European war. It is a mistake to 
suppose that it is his want of success for which people 
blame him. His failure was the one blessed feature 
in his enterprise. But this fact is not recognised 
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by the feather-headed creatures who allow them- 
selves to be misled by the organs of the “ Kaffir circus” 
in the City. What one must hope is that Dr. Jameson 
himeelf will be wise enough to listen to the good advice 
tendered to him by Sir John Bridge, and to keep clear 
of this herd whilst his case is still before the Courts. 

Thursday.—There was a mild “sensation” at the 
Clubs last night which recalled the varying emotions 
of twelve months ago, when the Government had to 
face a crisis once a week. It all arose out of the 
speech made by the Chief Secretary for Ireland on 
Mr. Redmond’s Evicted Tenants Bill, and the 
subsequent division on the measure. The divi- 
sion showed that the Ministerial vote had fallen 
below one hundred, and Radicals were de- 
lighted even with this small mercy. I do not my- 
self see in it any great cause for rejoicing; but 
the speech of the Chief Secretary was a different 
matter. In it he expressly replied to quotations 
from the speeches of the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Chamberlain by reminding the House that 
there had been no quotationfrom any Conservative 
speech on the subject! In other words, the Irish 
Secretary threw overboard the President of the 
Council and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
One would like to know how the Duke and Mr. 
Chamberlain relish this summary form of procedure. 
One thing is certain, and that is, that if Mr. Gerald 
Balfour were not the nephew of the Prime Minister 
and the brother of the leader of the House, he would 
have had a very bad quarter of an hour after making 
this incredibly foolish speech. There were rumours 
last night of a serious disagreement in the Cabinet 
op the Education Question, and there have been 
ample proofs during the last day or two that 
the Ministerialists are not quite the happy family 
they profess to be. But I do not see any 
likelihood of an open rupture in the inner 
circle of the Ministry for some time to come; 
and it is probable that yesterday’s rumours 
were simply a reflection of the talk in the House 
after Mr. Gerald Balfour sat down. The really 
serious matter from the national point of view, at 
present, is the line which Lord Salisbury is taking 
with regard to foreign affairs. There is positive 
consternation among the friends of England all over 
the Continent at the weakness and lack of nerve 
which the Prime Minister is showing, and though 
one hears very little on the subject in Conservative 
quarters at home, there is a vast amount of discon- 
tent simmering beneath the surface. The politician 
who is prepared to browbeat a small and dependent 
Republic in South Africa, and who at the same time 
truckles to France, yields to Turkey, and cringes 
before Russia, is assuredly not a politician after the 
heart of the English people. 

Friday.—The fight over the Procedure Rules has 
been much more bitter and more prolonged than 
was expected; but it has proceeded almost entirely 
from one side. It is too much to say that there 
are any real signs of a “split” in the Minis- 
terial party; but there are certainly signs in 
abundance of deep-lying discontent. Yesterday the 
disappointed Tories again gave voice to their feel- 
ings of chagria, and Mr. Balfour found himself in 
a very uncomfortable position. The depression of 
the Ministerialists was deepened by the wholly 
unexpected result at Lichfield. In short, after 
lasting only three weeks, and before a single 
measure of importance has been introduced, the 
Session has done so much harm to the Government 
that all the spirit seems to have gone out of their 
supporters, and one hears no more nonsensical talk 
of staying in until the Septennial Act puts an end 
to the existence of the House. There were two 
notable speeches last night. The first was Mr. 
Drage’s melancholy exhibition of silliness and bad 
taste—the worst to which Parliament has been 
treated for many a year; and the second was 
Mr. Birrell’s brilliantly witty and humorous chaff 
of Ministers. It has given that gentleman a place 
among the foremost debaters in Parliament. 





THE JUDGES AND ELECTION PETITIONS. 





HE late Lord Bowen once declared, in one of 
those eloquently witty speeches which can 
convert even a City dinner into “a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul,” that no political consideration 
could ever lead an English judge upon the Bench 
to swerve a hair’s-breadth from the path of duty. 
Within human limits we believe that view to be 
correct. We are convinced that, even when dealing 
with electioneering questions, the impartiality of 
the judges stands beyond dispute. But, at the same 
time, no one who considers the election petitions 
tried during the last few months can fail to be 
struck by the different attitudes in which different 
judges approach the question, and by the degree 
in which the issue of the trial depends on the 
judge told off to try the case. Some judges are 
most impressed with the necessity of making the 
Corrupt Practices Act a reality. ‘The law of 
bribery,” said Mr. Justice Wright, in trying the 
petition in the Haggerston division, “ought not to 
be frittered away.” Other judges are apparently 
more impressed by the cost and waste of these 
petitions, by the flimsy nature of much of the 
evidence produced, and by a natural dislike of the 
methods used to collect it. “In the Lancaster case 
I had to say,” remarked Baron Pollock, in trying the 
St. George’s petition, “ that the Court was being used 
as a sort of sieve; and when a whole lot of matter 
had been sifted, then the whole thing was begun over 
again. Thesamething is being donehere.” Tosome 
judges certainof the charges made appear so serious as 
to unseat a member. To others they appear merely, 
as Baron Pollock says, “grotesque.” And the 
difficulty is that, to a large extent, both points of 
view are true. It is most important to carry out 
the intention of Parliament and to put down corrup- 
tion. It is equally important to discourage the 
bringing of petitions upon insufficient grounds. 
But the result of this divergence of opinion is that 
the decisions of the judges are at variance, and that, 
at any rate, so far as the last election is concerned, 
the intervention of the judges seems only to com- 
plicate the difficulties of the law. 

We think that moderate men will agree that the 
last election was remarkable for the efforts made by 
the publicans’ party, and that an unusual influence 
was exercised by beer. It is impossible to read the 
report of the trial at Lancaster without receiving 
the impression that that constituency in last July 
was thoroughly debauched. Colonel Foster ap- 
parently only escaped being unseated because he 
was able to show that, although he had for some time 
canvassed the town and been regarded as the Con- 
servative candidate, he had not formally accepted 
the invitation to stand until long after it was given. 
That there was wholesale treating at the public- 
houses, that a prominent representative of the liquor 
interest was standing drinks on every side, that some 
cases of bribery were clearly established, and that 
a great variety of incidents showed a thoroughly 
corrupt tone in the place, it is impossible to doubt. 
And yet the judges felt it to be their duty—and no 
layman will readily affirm that they were wrong— 
to treat the great bulk of the evidence as trivial, and 
to pronounce a judgment which has created a feeling 
of bitter hopelessness among those who are labouring 
to put corruption at elections down. The truth is, 
the evidence adduced on these occasions is very diffi- 
cult to sift. Again and again one has testimony 
of acts of bribery given which, if true, must 
void the election, but which the judges simply 
disbelieve. Who is to blame for this evidence 
it is difficult to say. To prove a demoralised 


state of public feeling by tangible and reliable 
acts or words is not an easy thing. The skill of local 
solicitors in sifting and arranging their material is 
not what it ought to be. The knowledge of the case 
displayed by the counsel who conducts it is, by the 
deplorable practice of the Bar, often so inadequate 
as to involve a serious waste of public time, and to 
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produce on the Bench a weariness and irritation 
prejudicial to the cause of justice. The witnesses, 
moreover, in such actions are, many of them, ridicu- 
lously pliable and weak, like the man who confessed 
in the box the other day that, though “a Liberal at 
heart,” he “ took 7s. 6d. from the Tories.” The cost 
of the protracted litigation is in itself a scandal 
which judges naturally resent; and the result is 
that the intention of the Legislature fails, that 
sometimes a member is unseated on the merest 
technicality, and that sometimes a coach and six is 
driven through Acts intended to put corruption 
down. 

The remedy for this state of things—for we 
imagine that all parties, looking at the results, for 
instance, in Haggerston, Southampton, Lancaster, 
and Lichfield, will admit that some remedy is needed 
—is not so obvious as the evil to be cured. Petitions 
must not be made too easy. Rich men and publicans 
must not be permitted by food and drink, by presents 
and subscriptions, by promises of work, by bribery 
concealed or open, to demoralise the voting poor. 
There is no doubt that our system of dealing with 
electoral corruption is more efficient than it was. It 
is a great gain to have these questions settled by 
impartial men, and the corruptibility of the elector 
and the abuse of the candidate's money are, happily, 
less common than they were. But still there is need 
of amendment, and inthatamendment both the judges 
and Parliament can help. We cannot help thinking 
that some concerted action of the judges—rules 
drawn up by them to guide them in these matters— 
might do a great deal to settle the principle of what 
corruption at elections is, to introduce method and 
definiteness into these trials, to produce agreement, 
instead of sharp divergences, between the different 
judges, and to save litigation, cost, and time. Be- 
sides that, Parliament must again intervene. The 
Legislature must make it clearer what the term 
“candidate” means, so that evasions like those of 
Colonel Foster may become impossible in future. 
Above all, the Legislature must make it clear that 
the wholesale distribution of drink to needy voters 
is not an incident to be regarded as merely humor- 
ous or grotesque, and must support this view by 
taking the only practical step which will enforce it, 
by closing public-houses until the poll is done on 
polling days. If Parliament will make plain its in- 
tentions, we do not doubt that the judges will 
loyally carry them out. Hitherto those intentions 
have been left so doubtful that the judgments of 
— of the judges have brought contempt upon the 

Ww. 








THE DESTRUCTION OF FOOD-FISHES, 





HE deputation that waited on Lord Dudley, act- 
ing for Mr. Ritchie, at the Board of Trade last 
week, to ask the Government to impose restrictions 
on the sale of undersized flat-fish, must command 
respectful attention, from the fact that it was com- 
posed of representatives from the chief fishery 
districts, and of persons able to speak with 
authority as to the views of the trade. Its object 
was extremely important, for no one can doubt that 
the capture of immature fish must seriously affect a 
very valuable source of the nation’s food-supply. 
Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P., introduced the deputation, 
and by way of emphasising the report of the Select 
Committee appointed by the late Government, the 
gist of which was that the cause of the depletion of 
the fish-supply was the catching of undersized and 
immature fish, gave some very remarkable facts that 
had been brought out in evidence. Of some of these 
undersized fish “ fourteen soles went to the pound; 
many would not do more than cover a penny-piece ; 
it would take twenty-four to cover the palm of the 
hand, and in one kit or basket there were counted 
2,436 of these immature specimens. These fish came 
from the shelving shores of Heligoland, Belgium, 


wanted was that soles and plaice of less than § 
inches and turbot and brill of less than 10 inches 
should not be taken, and these sizes seemed to be 
agreed upon by all parties as the desired limit. Sir 
A. K. Rollit brought for Lord Dudley’s inspection a 
number of bottles containing specimens of immature 
fish, and these bore out the statements made. 

There can be no possible doubt that a large 
quantity, perhaps even the bulk, of the immature 
flat-fish brought into our markets does come from the 
shelving shores of Heligoland, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany ; but a large quantity also comes from our 
own coasts, as anyone may see at many a seaside 
resort. The wretched little plaice and tiny soles 
exposed for sale on fishmongers’ barrows, or offered 
for sale from door to door, do not come from the 
eastern shores of the North Sea, but are caught 
within our own three-mile limit. On this point the 
results of the trawling experiments of the Scottish 
Fishery Board are important. It was found that 
the plaice, as they increased in size, migrated 
seaward, while the sandy bays abounded with 
those ranging from 11 inches downwards; and of 
these, none of the females appeared to be mature. 
Multitudes of little plaice were taken near the shores 
of these bays, while forms from two to four inches 
in length occurred in hauls all over such a bay as 
that of St. Andrews. Small turbot and halibut 
were also found in the shallow bays, while the large 
adults were trawled in much deeper water. These 
general results, there is little doubt, would also hold 
good for the stretches of sandy shore that occur in 
various parts of the English coast—as, for example, 
that between the mouth of the Humber and the 
mouth of the Thames, or the district under the 
jurisdiction of the Lancashire Sea Fisheries District. 
The cause of the depletion being admitted, some 
idea of its extent may be obtained from a remark 
made by one of the deputation to the effect that he 
had seen over 200 tons of immature fish in Billingsgate 
Market at one time. 

It has long been the fashion to write about the 
“harvest of the sea,” while fishermen have acted as 
if the ocean were inexhaustible. The implied 
analogy between agriculture and fishing is very far 
from being close, but it does hold good to some 
extent. The time has gone by when our fishing- 
grounds could be looked upon as resembling virgin 
soil in productiveness, and if “ harvests” are to be 
gathered therefrom, there must be some preparation 
for the harvests on the part of the gatherers. Some 
there be who deny the depletion, and in support of 
their denial point to statistics showing that the pro- 
duce of our fisheries remains at about the same level, 
while prices do not rise. But the argument is fal- 
lacious. What would be thought of a farmer who 
should boast that he obtained from a thousand acres 
as many bushels of wheat as his father reaped froma 
hundred? Yet his case would be no worse than that 
of the defenders of the present state of affairs. Not 
only have the fishing-grounds been greatly extended 
within the last twenty years; there has also been a 
vast development in the catching power. The 
number of steam-trawlers has been tripled since 
1887, and one steam-trawler is said to take as much 
fish as four sailing-vessels. These facts seem to 
show that over-trawling must be reckoned as one 
cause of the depletion of our fishing-grounds, even 
if only mature fish are taken. 

Various remedies have been proposed. In his 
reply to the deputation, Lord Dudley was extremely 
sympathetic; and there is every probability that 
the Bill introduced by the late Government, 
or one very similar thereto, will, before long, pass 
into law, and that the wasteful capture and sale of 
immature fish will be restricted as far as possible. 
Whether this Bill will be followed by international 
legislation on the subject it is impossible tosay. At 
any rate, before such legislation can be carried out 
a good deal of work remains to be done; and it may 
be that public opinion on the Continent is searcely 
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Ernest Holt, one of the naturalists of the Marine 
Biological Association, that certain banks on the 
Dutch and Danish coasts should be closed for a time, 
could only be carried into effect by agreement with 
the countries to which these banks belong. They 
are known to be nurseries of flat-fish, and if they 
were closed the young fish would have a chance to 
attain maturity and multiply, and so replenish over- 
trawled areas. This remedy, however, would be but 
a partial one, especially if the nurseries on this side 
were systematically trawled. 

One of the most important utterances on the 
subject in this country is the address of Professor 
Herdman, F.R.S., to the Zoological Section of the 
British Association at Ipswich last year. It seems 
strange that no reference was made to this by any of 
the deputation ; nor did anyone seem conscious that 
the proposed legislation is at best a mere palliative, 
and that what is wanted is the scientific treatment 
of fishery investigations by the direct application of 
marine zoology to the fishing industries. How much 
needs to be done in the education of some of our 
fishermen is shown by the fact that at an inquiry in 
the Liverpoul district a few years ago the egg-cases 
of the lug-worm were shown to the inspector by 
local fishermen as plaice-spawn. Good work in the 
technical instruction of fishermen has been done by 
the Essex and other County Councils, and this 
example might, with advantage, be followed more 
widely and perseveringly. 

The chief points of detail urged by Professor 
Herdman were (1) the systematic survey of the 
whole British sea area, “in order that we may know 
the conditions of existence which environ our fishes 
on their feeding-grounds, their spawning-grounds, 
their nurseries, or wherever they may be”; (2) the 
necessity for laboratory work, such as is carried on 
at Plymouth and Port Erin; and (3) the establish- 
ment of sea-fish hatcheries, like that at Dannevig 
in Norway, or at Dunbar in Scotland, where cod 
and plaice have been successfully hatched in very 
large numbers, “thus opening up possibilities of 
immense practical value in the way of restocking 
our exhausted bays and fishing-banks—depleted by 
the over-trawling of the last few decades.” It would 
be well if those interested in the fishing industries 
would ponder his conclusion—with every word of 
which we are in hearty sympathy : “ We require in 
England a Central Board or Government Depart- 
ment of Fisheries composed in part of scientific 
experts, and that not merely for the purpose of 
imposing and enforcing regulations, but still more 
in order that research into fisheries problems may 
be instituted and aquicultural experiments carried 
out,” 








A SURREY WOODLAND. 





{HADOWY spruce-firs stretch their foliage over- 
}.) head from either side of the path, and while the 
light is gloomy enough in the open, it is still more 
dim within the shade of the coppice. It is but a 
strip of woodland, left in the midst of arable and 
pasture fields—a bare stonethrow across—yet in its 
depths we are quite shut out from the meadows 
by fir and chestnut and oak, all closely ranged. 
Yonder, half a mile away to our right, through the 
columned stems, is an oak wood of greater extent; but 
it is hidden for the while by a yellow mist, and 
beyond the boundary hedge of thorn nothing can be 
seen. Underfoot, signs of promise and decay are 
strangely mingled. Winter winds have. driven 
the acorns into the shade and shelter of the firs; 
and they strew the ground, soddened, darkened, 
and crushed by rain and the hoofs of the gypsy 
ponies that pass through. And still they lie, 
some of them, on the little-trodden path, along 
with the dark-skinned fruit of the horse-chestnut 
that has long ago lost its rich glossiness. Dead 
twigs from the oaks and myriads of fir-needles 


the new shoots of spring. Ground-ivy is here with 
its rounded leaves, daily broadening and deepening 
to a glaucous hue; it trails and interweaves its 
slender stems till the earth, even under the firs, is 
carpeted with living green. More rarely met with, 
and oftenest standing alone among the dead grasses 
or by a bramble-stem, is the crowfoot, whose stalk 
is already tall, and whose leaves are almost full- 
spread. Dandelion and thistle in stout clusters 
make way by the ditch-side, and from the former a 
faint flower-sheath is shooting up. The gorse-stems 
that we passed in the meadow behind were hidden 
at the root by a bold growth of pale sorrel-leaves. 
The better to show up the beauty of the budding 
leaves, the common berried ivy, that spreads in 
places as abundantly as the ground-ivy, is dull- 
brown and grey, like the earth over which it lies; for 
where it grows so thickly there is no sign of grass. 
All around, too, clustering thickest by the hedge where 
brier and bramble trail, are the tall grasses of last 
summer, grey and wan after months of wind and 
rain. Much of it is still breast-high, and topping 
the thin stalks are light, ghostly plumes, so airy 
that the wind hardly stirs them in its flight. Near 
by they have wandered on to the path, and, though we 
step never so gently through, they snap and fall 
like dead thistle-stems in an autumnal storm. 

When the mist has lifted slightly, the clearer 
light makes visible the long ridge, as it were, of oak 
woodland across the broad, ploughed field. It ex- 
tends in a scarcely broken line for a mile perhaps, 
though in places it is so thin that the sky beyond can 
be seen between the oaks. The tall dense hawthorn 
hedge that surrounds it is undistinguishable at this 
distance, as it blends completely with the dim mass 
of the trees. Westward the wood recedes sharply 
from view and dips below the horizon. Ona bulge 
of meadow somewhat nearer at hand is a group of 
dark elms towering above the sward with a dwarf 
wind-battered birch alongside. Coppices of beech and 
fir and poplar are dotted here and there, half a mile 
or so apart, over the meadows, one or two of them so 
narrow that they are like untended double hedgerows 
with trees set in their midst. Our way lies upa gentle 
slope skirting the fir wood that we lately passed 
through, and which ends at a farmhouse a quarter of a 
mile ahead. On our right lies the largest wood, chiefly 
oaks of half a century’s growth, with a moss-grown 
patriarch standing at the edge. Over them flaps a 
battalion of pewits lately risen from the clods; they 
wheel and swerve somewhat in their course, then 
rise a little, and, dipping, are lost behind the trees. 
In front, the country is open, and the view to 
the horizon is but slightly interrupted by a home- 
stead embowered among its shrubs and rookery 
elms. We leave behind the meadows where we 
entered among the firs, and over a stile find a 
path that leads to a wood whose solitary pool 
harbours the moorhen among its matted flags. 

Thud and echo of the woodman’s axe have but 
lately died away; for a few days there was bustle 
and din instead of the wonted calm, and now a 
clearing has been made like a vast hall in the 
woodland. The poplars have suffered most, and on 
the thin sward lie their pale crooked stems pitted 
with small dark scars that look as if made artificially 
with a tool. In falling, their greater limbs have 
furrowed the soil deeply, and torn up masses of ivy 
carpeting. No path crosses this wood, and a way 
must be carefully picked through the tangled black- 
berry bushes and over the prone poplars often 
buried in the undergrowth. We have to stoop to 
pass under the lowest chestnut boughs, with their 
great sticky buds, and the branches of the beech, still 
adorned with warm brown foliage that has long 
been crisp and dry. Here is the pond, in a hollow, 
just seen as we emerge through a portal of giant 
trunks. Dense hawthorns overhang the water, 
making gloomier with their shadow a pool already 
looking as if bottomed with pitch. On one side a 
low hedge borders the pond, and through a gap the 





make a mantle of the wood’s decay which has fostered 


cattle stray, cautiously to sip the stagnant black 
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water. A poplar has been uprooted at the bank, 
and, falling across the surface, it forms a natural 
but unsafe bridge. Its bark, saturated and rotten, 
is coated with furry moss, that affords only precarious 
foothold. Almost at the end, among the boughs 
that have survived, a moorhen has cradled its nest, so 
as just to touch the water. The cottage lads know 
the story of its plunder. <A long crawl on the 
slippery trunk and untold bootfuls of the black oozy 
mud, and some at least of the bird’s treasures were 
no more her own. But among the fringing bed 
cf broad flags and tufted rushes there is safe 
hiding for a nest, surrounded as it would be 
by yards of yielding boggy soil. The marsh mari- 
gold first puts forth its golden “bubbles” by 
the waterside, and with them crowd “the faint, 
sweet cuckoo flowers.” Through the thorns and 
willow about the margin, the titmice creep and 
chatter, and farther on a passing band of field- 
fares rattle hoarsely as they fly, while a moorhen 
shrills weirdly from the flag thicket somewhere ; but 
it is fully hidden, and does not rise, though we must 
be passing it close. Under a sycamore the grass 
is shorter than any downside pasture, and looks 
from afar like a film of emerald dust that might 
be rubbed out with a finger-sweep. Hither the 
blackbird hastens at dawn to snatch a worm from 
between the blades; and out into the furrows he 
wanders, where the pale green wheat is sending 
up its spear-shafts wide apart as yet, so as not 
to hide the black robber. In the shadow of the 
elm-trunks, where the grass is still short, two snow- 
drops nod their frail white bells—outcasts in all 
likelihood from the garden close at hand. 

No sunset-flames illumine the dark sky to-day ; 
but through the trees the sun burns as a crimson disc 
of concentrated light that dazzles the eyes, though 
shaded by the lattice-work of twigs. A nuthatch 
taps faintly on the bark of a pine as it climbs mouse- 
like and but dimly seen in the shadow; and ere its 
tapping ceases, the sun is down behind the elms, and 
it is rapidly darkening in the wood. Twilight is a 
signal for blackbird and robin to join in a last 
chorus, and the woodland rings with their music. 
Rabbits are creeping out into the dusk of the hedge- 
row, and our path ahead through the spruces grows 
fainter with the waning light. When the track 
passes once more over greensward, and through a 
waste of gorse, hedges bound the fields on one side, 
dark firs on the other. From behind the eastern 
slope the moon has risen pale and silvery; as the 
night darkens, the air becomes clearer and a wind 
waves the grass underfoot. Gradually the moon 
glows deeper and more golden, shedding bright 
beams across the rain-pools by the path, and thus 
the last note of woodland music faints on the wind. 








A VISION OF JUDGMENT.—IL* 





(Scene.—As before, in Hades. JupGE seated, clad in 
a “sanguine gown.” Through the twilight 
Crowds visible, moving uneasily in the Hall of 
Judgment. MARSHAL makes proclamation.) 


) gees “Ye dead prose authors, favele lin- 
iva guis—in the vernacular, cease chattering over 
your performances. His Lordship commands that all 
mystics, occultists, and merely popular novelists shall 
depart into the outer limbo, and there shall each 
read the other's works. Laurence Oliphant, clever 
but ephemeral, yours it must be to decide how much 
of Doctor Anna Kingsford may be reprinted in a 
cheap edition; you, Mrs. Doctor Kingsford, deal in 
like manner with ‘Sympneumata’ and ‘ Masollam.’ 
Sir Richard Barton, once eloquent in twenty-five 
languages, here be mute in all. But, as Hermes, 
the interpreter of the gods, wait to conduct with 
your golden rod the condemned that go down to 


*“ Nineteenth Century Literature.” By George Saintsbury. 


Styx and Acheron; then last, yourself be seen no 
more. The rest his Lordship will now sentence.” 
THE JupGE: “ Authors, great and small, I have 
read you with eyes wide open and achromatic 
spectacles; I know you as well as my own fingers. 
Such the task laid on me— 


“*Ut legat historias, anctores noverit omnes, 
Tanquam ungues digitosque suos.’ 


“ Your numbers I have diminished by sending forth 
all whose day is done. But still a swarm remains. 
In Pandemonium long ago, as Milton says, the 
incorporeal spirits ‘to smallest forms reduced their 
shapes immense.’ Have the kindness to be as 
accommodating. And now let each hear his doom. 
“Sir Walter, I find this written of you in my 
notes :—‘ Though of a style not altogether chastened, 
nor rising to the highest rapture in love, philosophy, 
or description, you, well-named the Wizard, have 
given life to persons, story, dialogue (my prose, I 
perceive, runs easily to triplets); and if some of your 
young gentlemen are wood or plaster, yet most of 
those you gave us have breath in their nostrils. 
Bold outlines, large firm drawing, colour intense and 
deep—all this we grant you, with sentiments that 
answer to such a style—noble, manly, pure, humane. 
There was no dotage in your efforts; neither tricks, 
nor labels in the mouths of your men and women, 
nor the stage mannerism of Dickens. In romance 
you keep the crown and sceptre. You have had no 
peer, perhaps no second.’ 

“Not even Miss Austen ? Come to the front, my 
dear lady ; be not so modest; your privilege it was 
to invent the modern novel, and we are all Janites 
now. You have shaped into a supreme literary 
method the gift which adorns, as sometimes it dis- 
figures your sex, of semi-satiric observation. Your 
fools add a joy to life—would there were more of 
them. I call your stories Shakespearian comedy— 
their language subtle, nice, and fine, their spirit 
akin to Fielding’s nowise malignant humour, though, 
as becomes one with so sure a judgment, in you 
toned down to tke characters you have animated. 
Of Jane Austen, Thackeray, and the man that wrote 
*Tom Jones ’—he is gone over into his own Elysium 
—I say that they had a magic touch; whatsoever 
they laid their hand upon grew instantly alive, and 
walked and talked and acted as if it were flesh and 
blood. In this great alchemy how much did they 
surpass, not only the Bulwers who fell victims to 
Byron and capital letters, or the Ainsworths with 
their bustling melodrama, but even thee, whom 
the Germans yet denominate Boz — Dickens! 
Fantastic, laughter - moving, grotesque, and 
stage-struck genius! Some debts thou owest to 
Smollett ; some I have set down to Theodore Hook. 
Thy vague reforming zeal, steeped in nescience 
concerning the classes thou wert wont to satirise, 
might have made thee infinitely tedious; thyself 
belonged to that insubordinate middle class, whick 
had no light, and the manners whereof at no time 
were beautiful. But thou couldst dream such taking 
fancies, and run riot in a wild, innocent merry- 
making, and, despite thy sentimental pathos—thy 
little Nells and consumptive Paul Dombeys, and 
wholly incredible Carkers—thou didst go as straight 
to men’s hearts that doubtless thou wilt be read 
and wondered at when Mudie and the circulating 
library are as distant as from us the age of the 
Ptolemies. Like Scott, thou knewest a man when 
thou sawest him—rare faculty, almost as rare as 
that other which thou hadst, of loving pity, sincere 
enough, though its accent was sometimes sharpened 
to hysteria. 

“ George Eliot—no, I am not unfair; but Rhada- 
manthus himself would smile at the grave morality 
of volumes written to exalt the laws by one who 
had brokenthem! I grant that you—not dissimilar 
in this to Charlotte Bronté—could observe and mark 
within the circle of your experience things odd or 
humorous, but in the provinces chiefly ; and your 
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your ‘Silas ’—simple and slight, indeed, yet touching. 
Not so your manufactured ‘ Romola,’ your hopeless, 
uncalled-for ‘Daniel the Jew,’ and those other 
‘Forms in Chalk’ which I will not even name. 
Evanescent they assuredly will be. What can ex- 
plain the poverty of invention which I discern in 
these Eliots and Brontés — passionate in their 
handling of problems, but soon at the end of their 
dramatis persone ? Is it true, after all, as the witty 
Frenchwoman said of your sex, that ‘le style, 
c’est toujours homme’? Perhaps in the dense 
thickets of the Underworld you will meet Corinne 
and Sappho ; inquire their opinion on this weighty 
matter. 

“T turn to Charles Lamb. Here is no lack of 
sportive imagery—thou quaint, tricksy sprite, sin- 
gular and choice, merry, sad, ancient-modern, perfect 
in thy tender sympathy with all things that breathe 
—a most liberal humour, a fancy inexhaustible, 
crotchets, whimsies, sudden flashes without end, a 
charm which is unique. I cannot set thee down in 
a class, Charles; thou must go shyly and alone into 
the presence of the immortals, who will let thee find 
what place thou lovest near them, and think their 
purple enfolding ether has brightened with a fresh 
ray, now thou art come to them. By force of con- 
trast I name De Quincey—humorous, too, but sub- 
lime, in gorgeous paludament, trifling now and then, 
or lapsing intosheer rigmarole. He hath an imagina- 
tion as splendid as the words which he can fit 
thereto are suitable; yet he is often grim, and hath 
skirted the abyss, or even descended far down its 
gloomy sides. And in the confusion whose name is 
the nineteenth century, I perceive him to be at once 
a dreamer, a student of most recondite lore, and—a 
journalist. 

“ Journalist, but no dreamer; there stands Tom 
Macaulay, loud and confident, on the edge of 
Phlegethon. He takes one rapid view, and all is sun- 
clear in his eyes. Depth or height he has not seen. 
But he is honest as a rhetorician may be, full of the 
dust of books yet not pedantic, a consummate story- 
teller, a Heaven-born Whig. He utters the current 
coin; it is never with him base, though soiled 
mayhap in passing through many hands. Let him, 
in reward, talk with Thucydides; he will be sure to 
tell that grave spirit a thousand fine things which 
he has discovered in the siege of Syracuse. How 
Landor will come upon him with a torrent of words 
equal to his own! Landor, most like himself, 
whether he write prose or verse, admirable for 
stately power and finish, though not supreme! I 
leave him, for I must hasten to the true demigods, 
among whom I decline to admit, though many will, 
the Roman Cardinal, academic, refined, severe, 
enamoured of the world unseen, and able, as none 
since his famous early days, to move an audience 
with his preaching—John Henry Newman. 

“No; the three I would acclaim are these—Sir 
Walter, Thomas Carlyle, and John Ruskin. Is it 
pure chance that two of them have drawn their first 
vital air on Scottish soil, and the third is of Scottish 
pedigree? Or that all were men notable for 
qualities of spirit as pure and true as their minds 
were fiery, keen, and vigorous? That untamable 
Carlyle! That wayward Ruskin! Both aglow with 
indignation, full of reverence towards the highest, 
in life-long battle with their age, but their destinies 
by no means of one colour. Thou, Carlyle, art rest- 
less still; Lethe must cure thy dyspepsia; thou 
never wast happy, neither hadst thou the gift of 
making happy. Poor and proud—as a Scotsman 
ought to be—thou couldst not travel and see 
Italian cities, the landscapes of Switzerland, or St. 
Mark’s Rest. Like the unkempt Puritans from 
whom thou didst derive thy speech, the forms of 
art, whether carved in stone or in writing, seemed 
to thee idols, and thou wouldst have scorned to be 
looked up to as an artist. Nevertheless, all have 
learned of thee, thanks to thy wild words of fire, 
thy quaintness, and fancy-provoked divagations, to 
thy iterations also, often wearisome, yet driving 





home the thing thou hadst at heart, and the 
laughter, too loud for some, but not cruel, any more 
than thou thyself wast fierce or unforgiving. We 
may not offer thee adornments in this world, which 
thou couldst never be prevailed upon to accept in 
the light above. But cease to eat thy own flesh 
with sadness, and rest—if thou canst! 

“ Ah, the stream of Letkeis mounting. It invades 
the hall. To every one of you in the crowd before 
me I say, ‘Frange, miser, calamos.’ Fling away 
books, pens, and paper; run for your lives. In vain, 
not a soul will budge. Are you so in love with 
oblivion that, for the sake of these undecipherable 
and inglorious sheets, you will dare the mighty 
River? See, it has become a raging sheet of foam, a 
torrent pouring in at all doors! It sweeps them 
along ; and their works, which never were alive nor 
had in them a spark of inspiration, are whirled 
down the waters. The whole century, save these 
few, is swallowed up. And these? Among them 
I cannot reckon such philosophers, dramatists, 
spiritual teachers as another age may show. But 
the poets are exquisite, the romance is by times 
golden; the scattered, perchance incoherent, thinkers 
abound in beauty of form, nor are quite wanting in 
the insight that has made men noble. What of 
the many? Ah, forgetfulness may best suit with 
indulgence when mediocrities shall be judged—it is 
often that Spenser sings— 


“* Whose flowering pride, so fading and so fickle, 
Short time shall soon eut down with his consuming sickle.’ ” 


(The Scene closes.) B. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ Gossip.”—“ THE SHOPWALKER.” 


NVERYBODY knows the story of Brummell's 
L'4 valet and the basket of crumpled neckties. 
“These are our failures.” Gossip, it seems to me, 
is best described as one of M. Sardou’s failures. 
The programme, to be sure, attributes it to two 
American playwrights—Messrs. Clyde Fitch and 
Leo Dietrichstein—but the real responsibility for it 
rests upon the shoulders of Sardou. If he had not 
existed this play would never have been written. 
Abominable Sardou! For two score years and more 
he has dominated the second-rate stage, filling it 
with flashy, vulgar plays, which are lamentable 
enough when he writes them himself, and quite 
unspeakably lamentable when his innumerable 
imitators write them. Some of us thought Ibsen 
had liberated us from this man and all his works, 
and that, even more than Ibsen's intrinsic merits, 
was why we were Ibsenites. But he dies hard. His 
influence is still strong, because he appeals to that 
permanent element of baseness in us which feeds 
greedily on the cheap and garish and pyrotechnic in 
life. Life without thought, life without a serious 
purpose, is a wretched business; it requires, even 
with thought and purpose, a clear, unswerving 
vision, an unflinching courage, to march through its 
arid, unwatered plains and to face its dull, grey 
days. The theatre that dares to show us this life as 
it really is, to give it a significance and a moral, is a 
rare thing. How much easier to show it as it is 
not, to string together events without causes, and 
human beings jerked into amusing postures by 
puppet-wires! That is what Sardou does, and has 
done all his lifelong. He fools us. He and his school 
are cheats. There is no other word for it. And the 
imposture makes my gorge rise. 


Look at this precious Gossip. Ostensibly it 


makes for righteousness. Husbands triumph in it; 
its wives are recalled to a sense of duty;; illicit love 
is shown the door. But none of these things are 
brought about in a normal, rational way; we feel 
that they are the mere padding to a puerile intrigue. 
I declare that downright wickedness, presented with 
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a simple, natural eye for cause and effect, would be 
less immoral than this superficially moral game of 
cats’-cradle. For in the inevitable sequences of 
nature, whatever their result, we do get the reign of 
law; but in the Sardou school we are jobbed off 
with a Pinchbeck Providence, who creates an arti- 
ficial world bounded by the curtain-roller above and 
the footlights below. Bewildered, you look around 
you. Are we like that? you ask yourself. Do 
people do these things? Until you wake up with a 
start, to shout Carlyle’s Everlasting No! 

I fear I am showing signs of “temper.” My 
excuse is that I hate to see the serious drama, which 
can be made so valuable a stimulant in life, or if 
not a stimulant, then (in the Aristotelian sense) a 
“purge,” degraded into a mere quack-medicine, a 
phial of coloured water or a bread-pill. If existence 
were really conditioned by the circumstances in- 
vented by the authors of Gossip, we should all cease 
to be beings of large discourse, looking before and 
after, and become mere helpless victims of the Post 
Office. A crisis in the heroine's fate turns upon the 
delivery of a letter. Her subsequent revulsion of 
feeling is brought about by a telegram. By what 
oversight are we spared a catastrophic postcard ? 
This letter-and-telegram business is the regular bad 
old Sardou of the Scrap of Paper period. In 
that play a wife had written a compromising 
letter to a lover, and then, repentant, employed 
an adroit woman of the world, her friend, to get the 
fateful document back. In this play we have the 
same idea, only not worked out with the same 
ingenuity. Mrs. Stanford casually meets an old 
flame, Count Marcy. She has been married for 
years to Dick Stanford, has been the mother of his 
child—yet the first encounter with her old lover 
suffices to unsettle her, to the verge of throwing her 
honour and her husband’s to the winds. This is 
absurd, to begin with. Though Dick is prosaic 
and phlegmatic, while she is nervous and senti- 
mental, there is the bond of use and of time between 
them. Does the intimacy of husband and wife go 
for nothing? Is a wife, with all her daily cares and 
duties, the mere plaything of an old, remembered 
passion? Ofcourse not. If the wife is to be turned 
from her husband, and everything that he represents, 
to the old lover, we must be shown a slow, gradual, 
undermining process. But that will not suit the 
methods of the Sardou playwright; he wants to 
bring his act-drop down with a rush, and so, with 
a whisper, a glance, and a shiver, the trick is done! 
Hardly has the curtain risen again, when the wife 
writes a letter to the lover proposing an elopement. 
Why? Because, the playwright would have us 
believe, the husband has stung the wife’s pride 
by betraying jealousy and a desire to remove her 
promptly from the proximity of the tempter. In 
reality, she writes the letter because the playwright 
wants to have a game with it. He wants a scene 
for the wife’s friend, the woman of the world, who 
shall follow the letter to the place of its address, 
hunt for it and be baffled, try to wheedle it out of 
its owner's bands, and so forth—see Act II. of the 
Scrap of Paper. As soon as the letter has served its 
stage purpose, it is the turnof the telegram. This is 
from America, and announces that the husband is 
ruined. Revulsion of feeling on the wife’s part— 
“ Dick is in trouble; I love him after all; here is my 
chance of showing it—I never, never will desert 
Mr. Micawber”—etc. etc. Not to be outdone in 
generosity, the husband offers his wife her “liberty” ; 
he feels that he is an obstacle to her happiness, and 
he proposes (see Divorcons and The Lady from the 
Sea) gracefully to get himself out of the way. Is 
that a natural, normal thing to do? No; his 
self-renunciation is no more rational and real than 
his wife’s revulsion of feeling—the result of a 
telegram—is worth a rap. Husband and wife kiss 
again with tears, and the lover is left on the door- 
step; but the conclusion is not a moral ending; it 
is only a “ curtain,” a sham, for morality is founded 
upon the reign of law in the spiritual world, and 





of this law there is not even a hint in Gossip, The 
players do their duty—“ theirs not to reason why” 
—and they expend as much emotion upon their 
artificial characters as they would if they had been 
asked to present real live people. Miss Calhoun 
throbs with passion and falters with repentance as 
the wife, Mr. Leonard Boyne hisses and whispers the 
devotion of the lover, Mr. Standing is duly magnani- 
mous and monumental asthe husband. But what a 
waste of energy! The only player who does not 
seem to be thrown away is Mrs. Langtry. It is 
evident that this actress “enjoys herself” enor- 
mously as a clever, gay, good-natured woman of 
the world, who wears a succession of smart frocks, 
and has one scene in which she can actually dazzle 
all beholders with a diamond tiara. Think of it! 
No wonder so many young ladies are dying to go 
on the stage! Clearly Mrs. Langtry has excellent 
reasons for taking a Sardou play seriously. Lucky 
woman! Like the gentleman in the anti-temperance 
anecdote, I “ wish I had half her complaint.” 

Mr. Weedon Grossmith is one of our most eminent 
drolls, and eminence in drollery invariably means, 
under the conditions of the modern stage, that the 
player, not the play, is the thing. And so the real 
question about The Shopwalker, the new piece at 
the Vaudeville, of which the authors are Mr. Robert 
Buchanan and Miss Harriett Jay, is not Is the play 
well written? but Is Mr. Grossmith well parted ? 
Written the play is not, well or ill; it is pur- 
veyed. Mr. Grossmith represents the eternal type 
of the good-hearted but vulgar little tradesman 
who, suddenly enriched, makes a fool of him- 
self among the aristocracy. I fancy that fiction— 
mainly owing to Thackeray—has paid more atten- 
tion to this type than is warranted by its 
frequency in actual life. Dramatists and novelists 
are never tired of insisting upon what ought to have 
been the sufficiently obvious commonplace, that a 
“counter-jumper” of vulgar manners may be a 
gentleman at heart, and that misplaced aspirates 
are after all not so great a misfortune as misplaced 
affections. But the old story must be allowed to 
pass once more, for the sake of Mr. Weedon Grossmith, 
who works very conscientiously for our amusement, 
and—what is not always the same thing—does in 
fact amuse. Not all hiscompanions are so fortunate. 
If, as the play is intended to show, it is difficult for 
a shopwalker to assume aristocratic manners, the 
task is not much easier for the stage-player. That, 
I conjecture, is one reason why the family of the 
Earl of Doverdale at the Vaudeville lacks plausi- 
bility. Miss Nina Boucicault and Mr. David James 
are good, however, and Miss M. A. Victor is quite 


colossally funny. A. B. W. 








THE CURSE OF CONTINENTAL MILITARISM, 





I, 


HE return of the Conservative party to power in 

Great Britain last year did much to intensify the 
military reaction on the Continent. Militarism in 
Austria has always been powerful, but never so out- 
spokenly so as within the past few months. Her 
armaments are continually though secretly increased, 
as the dreadful exigencies of Continental politics 
nowadays demand, and the taxes are wrung from a 
wretched proletariat. During the autumn of 1895 
100,000 young men were summoned to the barracks 
to supply the yearly recruit-draft for the stand- 
ing army of half a million soldiers. There is 
no “ King’s shilling” in Austria. Every male 
subject of the Emperor when he reaches his 
twentieth birthday must report himself for ser- 
vice. In March or April of every year notices 
are posted up in each parish throughout the Dual 
Monarchy stating in which neighbouring town the 
“ Assentierungs Commission ” will shortly sit. These 
Commissions are composed of regular ofiicers and 
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army doctors—generally a board of about twenty 
altogether—who choose the recruits. All must come 
to the board: blindness or lameness affords no reason 
for absence. Cases have been reported where friends 
have carried the twenty-years-old subject of his 
Majesty on a stretcher before the Commission. 
When rejected as unfit by three consecutive Com- 
missions, the applicant is considered free, though 
subject to a yearly tax fixed according to his social 
standing. The chosen ones are at once sworn in, but 
they do not enter the barracks until the coming 
October. At one time a recruit could choose his 
branch of the service; nowadays he receives a card 
stating where he must go and what branch he must 
servein. Asarule, the strongest and most intelligent 
are sent to the artillery; the claims of the cavalry 
come next; and the wastrels are drafted into the 
infantry ranks. Statistics show a steady increase 
yearly of the percentage of rejections as physically 
unfit, particularly of the young men from the big 
towns. The causes are not difficult to seek: exces- 
sive hours of labour, low wages, insufficient nourish- 
ment, and the horrid immorality so rampant in the 
large cities in Austria. It is stated that in the 
manufacturing town of Reichenberg, in Northern 
Bohemia, in April last only twenty-six per thousand 
of the recruits summoned were considered fit for 
service! Every man serves under the colours three 
complete years without exception. Then he remains 
seven years in the Reserve, and passes after this 
period into the Militia for two years. When these 
twelve years have elapsed, the soldier is free from 
duty in the event of war—the Government have no 
longer a claim upon him. During the time he is in 
the Reserve and Militia he must attend the autumn 
manceuvres every second year, which last from 
thirteen days to a month. Then there are the sol- 
diers of the Ersatz, a sort of second reserve, whose 
term of service lasts eight years at unexpected 
times, and for short periods—a by no means coveted 
branch of the Austrian Service. 

Barrack life in Austria presents not very many 
pleasant features. The rank and file receive each a 
sixpence every fifth day; five round loaves of black 
bread, weighing two pounds each, every sixth 
day ; and eight small packets of dreadfully-smelling 
Government tobacco during the course of the month. 
Breakfast at six a.m. means a pint of coffee, and 
dinner at twelve noon a quarter-pound of the inevit- 
able boiled beef, with about the same quantity of 
vegetables. There is no tea or supper allowed, 
except what the soldier can enjoy from his surplus 
portions of black bread. And the statement often 
made is true, that without extra monetary aid the 
greater part of Austria’s Atkinses could not pull 
through these three years. Help comes from parents 
and friends, and servant girls are equally important 
factors in the matter. But in the country part of 
Galicia, Bohemia, and Moravia there exists a 
speciality peculiar to Austria—I mean peasants so 
poverty-stricken, helpless, and uneducated as to be 
termed by the Socialists “dead material.” They 
fill the ranks in large numbers, and for the first 
time in their lives enjoy butcher's meat daily. Many 
surreptitiously sell their packets of tobacco, and 
thereby gather together about fifty shillings at the 
expiry of their terms of service. These Slovaks and 
Croats quit the ranks to become beasts of burden 
again with much reluctance, and alone form the 
exception to a general rule. 

Public school boys, with the permission of their 
parents, can join the army as a “ Freiwilliger” or 
volunteer in the seventeenth year. The word 
“volunteer ” is a misnomer ; healthy sons of well-to- 
do parents are under the ban of conscription as is 
the poorest peasant lad. “Privileged” is a better 
word than “volunteer.” The privilege enjoyed by 
public school boys is the shortening of their service 
under the colours to one year. But a stiff school 
examination has to be passed, and that only after 
excessive cramming. Many fail to do so, and three 
years’ service follows. <A “ I’reiwilliger” receives no 





pay, neither does he sleep in barracks. His parents 
supply the uniform, and pay the cost of maintenance 
throughout the year. If serving in the mounted 
branches, the expenses run up to nearly two hundred 
pounds ; sometimes another hundred is added. Then 
at the conclusion of the year’s service the “ Frei- 
williger,” having attained the rank of sergeant, must 
pass examinations on military subjects. If he 
fails he must complete three years’ service as an 
ordinary private. When successful, he passes into 
the Reserve as a cadet, and afterwards attends 
several manceuvres. Previous to 1894, he received 
his commission as a lieutenant in the Reserve 
Forces, but there is a plethora of officers nowadays, 
and the Austrian War Office authorities grant no 
rank to the “ reiwilliger” at the successful con- 
clusion of his year’s service. This to the young 
volunteer is a source of much heartburning; equally 
so to parents is the ominous fact that the number of 
failures to quit the service has largely increased, and 
is ever increasing. Conscription in Austria is a 
heavy drain on the pockets of the well-to-do middle 
classes, altogether apart from general taxation, and 
the feelings of those whose sons have to undergo, 
through stress of circumstances, two or three years’ 
roughing inside Austrian barrack-rooms can be 
better imagined than described. 

Soldiers, of whatever rank, at the termination of 
the three years’ compulsory service can, after re- 
maining six months“im Zivil,”’ again join for a 
further period of nine years with the colours. 
Twelve years’ service entitles the soldier toa pension. 
Continental nations, it is often stated, look after 
their old soldiers. The idea is illusory. For the old 
soldiers who bled in the Italian campaigns, in 
Hungary during the rebellion, Austria now does 
nothing. Some are fortunate enough to eke cut an 
existence in the various Jnvaliden Hduser, but the 
greater number received from the State sums 
amounting to £5, £6, or £7 of our coinage, on a 
written statement withdrawing any future claims, 
on the termination of their military service. Our 
old soldiers in Great Britain are not one whit 
worse off than those I have from time to time met 
in various parts of the Dual Monarchy—veterans 
scarred with wounds, who have stood fire in some 
instances in thirteen battles and engagements, and 
who nowadays receive not a kreuzer of State 
monetary aid. Pensions have been granted since 
the rigid Conscription Act of 1875; and when the 
system is explained it will be seen how charitable 
Austria can be on so little. A beggar in the Vienna 
streets will invoke the Virgin’s blessing for a 
kreuzer, which is less than a farthing. The pension 
system is virtually one of underpaid labour. The 
recipients are strong and healthy men in their 
“thirties,” who, after their twelve years with the 
colours, fill the postal, police, prison, railway, forest, 
and other services of the Austrian Government. The 
pay varies from £30 to £45 per annum, out of which 
the uniform must be provided! The advantage of 
such an appointment is that it is for life, pro- 
vided the “ pensioner’s” conduct is always good; 
and this assurance of continuous employment is, in 
a@ country with its labour markets so dreadfully 
congested as Austria, of no little importance. But 
the English conception of pensioning does not exist. 

The result of the military service upon the 
character of the young soldiers varies. Many “a bit 
crooked” do not seek employment between their 
seventeenth and twentieth years, and leave the 
ranks after the three years’ service to become loafers 
later on. Non-commissioned officers after laying 
aside their uniforms bring their parade-ground 
brutality into the workshops, but Socialist mates at 
the same bench soon remedy this, and after enduring 
rough handling many rejoin the service again. The 
hardships of conscription are very cruel, and would 
fill a big book. Young men in fair business positions, 
with success promised in the future, have had to 
relinquish all when the summons for service came, 
and on their return found their situations filled. 
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Others in their twentieth year, already the support 
of widowed mothers, are called away amid loud 
helpless protestations. Conscription weighs with a 
heavy curse on the poor. In addition to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining new employment after their 
service, growing lads of the masses have to obtain 
new clothes as best they can. Then emigration is 
not permitted in early life, and the money value of 
labour in Austria has been brought to its lowest 
ebb. Nor must it be forgotten that every conscript 
does not possess the soldierly instinct, and that to 
those who do not, forming almost a majority, 
military service is a horror. 

Suicides are dreadfully common in the Austrian 
army, and,as a rule, the most meagre details are 
furnished to the public. There are two great factors 
in Austria which dare not be criticised by the bour- 
geois press—the ruling Hapsburgers and the Army. 
After these sad episodes in barrack life have oc- 
curred, the true facts gradually leak out and find 
their way at a later date into the columns of the 
solitary Socialist newspapers. The tension between 
the revolutionary party in the State and the officials 
is at present intense, and the barracks are closely 
watched against spying intruders. Still the all-but- 
closed gates and the watchful main guards cannot 
conceal the almost ceaseless activity of the armed 
life within the walls. The Austrian soldiery are 
splendidly drilled, and at manceuvres their battalions 
move with the regularity of a well-constructed 
machine. But the units, in order to attain this 
degree of mobility, endure parade ground drill from 
daylight till dusk. The brutality of Continental drill 
instructors is proverbial, and the treatment of the 
raw material isin Austria no worse than in Germany. 
Discipline amongst such enormous armed hosts must 
be maintained at all costs; a little wavering and 
outspoken discontent might spread like a contagion. 
Perhaps the forms of punishment are none too hard, 
because the rank and file from country parts are of 
rough material. A common method of punishment 
is termed “/:urz geschlossen,” ie. when the right 
wrist is handcuffed to the left ankle. Thus bound 
up in a dark cell, the military culprit endures four 
hours’ muscle-racking alternately with six hours’ ease. 
But more terrible still is a form of crucifixion often 
practised. The delinquent is strung up with out- 
stretched hands from rings on the barrack wall until 
his toe-tips touch the ground. The strain is agonising, 
and after twenty minutes’ suspension he is released 
and carried to his bed more dead than alive. Many 
a@ young soldier, in fear of these and other impending 
punishments, blows out his brains. Nor is this 
dreadful means of release greatly to be wondered at. 
In Pilsen,in Bohemia,in January of last year,a private 
of dragoons, handcuffed in the brutal manner I have 
already explained, was forgotten for about two 
days by his warders, and when visited again the 
hand and foot were badly frost-bitten. Both were 
amputated, and the wretched lad succumbed. In 
August last, at a village near Olmutz, in Moravia, 
the horrible details subsequently published of a 
“crucifixion” created intense feeling. The delin- 
quent, a yeomanry lancer, who had incurred during 
manceuvre time the anger of his lieutenant for some 
paltry offence, was, on returning to night quarters 
with the detachment, strung up in a stall. His 
shrieks and groans led the village burgermeister to 
interfere, and he was released, but only that he might 
be removed senseless to the hospital. And these are 
but two instances out of many! x 

Vienna. 4 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“QUALES EGO.” 


Srr,—I have just been very greatly flattered by reading in 
your paper a whole article devoted to the “small literary 
output” of my unworthy self. I should be even more destitute 
of a sense of humour than the writer supposes me to be if I 
essayed to burden your columns with any reply to his criticisms 





of my “ output.” Nor would I seek to complain in a general 
way of his strangely personal remarks about myself, conceiving 
that you, Sir, are a better judge of what is due to the dignity of 
THE Speaker than I. But in the interests of your com- 
positors and office-boys, whose occupations must compel them 
(whatever may be the fortune of your gifted contributors) to 
live in London, I protest that it is unkind of him to make it a 
matter of reproof to me that I am “about town”; and I ask 
you seriously to allow me to contradict his assertion that I have 
ever expressed any “contempt of middle-class persons.” It is 
y0ssible to be an idiot (as he apparently conceives me) and to 
ate a small literary output without being a snob.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, A COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 
London, February 25th, 1806. 


[There was not the slightest intention on our part to make any 
remarks about the personality of onr correspondent, except 
in so far as it was revealed in the book criticised.—Eb. 
SPEAKER. | 





A MARCH THRUSH. 


—__ +> - — 


Ww. up! Wake up! 
Quick ! quick! quick! quick! 
Come near 
And hear, 
As I pipe, as I pipe, 
How my voice is ripe, 
Is ripe. 


O joy! O joy! O joy! 

For the goodly light 

Which doth destroy, destroy 
The evil night. 

All hail! All hail, God's Light! 


Awake! Awake! 
How can you lie 

So long abed, 

Whilst I, whilst I 
With my music shake 
The leafy brake 

Or slender head 

Of grey birch tree. 
Hear me shout 

* Come out to me ! 
Come out, come out!” 


Listen how I will 

Trill, trill, trill, trill! 
Sweet, sweet, sweet 

Is the early morn! 

I come to greet, to greet 
The peeping corn, 

And drowsy buds 

Of the tangled thorn. 


And my wing, my wing 
Doth brush the dew 
From close-clipped yew 
As on I pass 

To sing, to sing 

My early mass; 

And to wake up 

Each buttercup, 

Or daisy flower ; 

To chant the hour— 
No watchman sour, 
But a merry one. 

Six o'clock, o’clock—six o'clock! 
Arise! arise! 

See how the sun 

Doth fire the skies. 
Shout, shout aloud 
How every cloud 

Doth fainting die 
Before his eye, his eye, 
His burning eye! 


Come along! come along! come along! 
Ere I end my song; 

For hark! for hark! 

At chanticleer, 

With answering bark 

Of terrier. 
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List the chime! the chime! 
Now the farm doth wake. 
’Tis time, ’tis time 
That I do take, do take 
My rhyme away ; 
For now doth break, doth break, 
The prime o’ day. 
ALICE LAW. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 


————_ +o ——— 


WHITE OF SELBORNE.* 


HE exhortation of Frederick Tennyson to his 
brother-poets— 


“Pass by the world, and let it pass thee by: 
Be thou to Nature faithful still, and she 
Will be for ever faithful unto thee ”— 


is provoking a sneer or a remonstrance from the 
critics who value poetry only as a vehicle for human 
passion and philosophy, and condemn as inert and 
spectacular Nature-studies divorced from human 
interests. Yet even in feverish days, absorbed by 
the stern problems of social economy, and regarding 
a life of leisure almost as a life of crime, the pastoral 
instinct survives; we turn from the whirl and 
pressure of industrial and political complexities, 
from the doubts, disputes, distractions, of an iron 
time, to the restful literature which tells of country 
sights and sounds; to the soothing quietude of 
Wordsworth, to the serene inquiries of Gilbert White. 
Both were high priests of Nature, complementary 
the one to the other. It was Wordsworth’s mission 
to discern the meanings in the forms of Nature, to 
reveal her as a living personality, to receive and 
interpret her lesson; in his own words, which sum- 
marise the most characteristic of all his poems, “ to 
see into the life of things.” White was no poet, as 
Wordsworth was no naturalist: the imaginative 
faculty would have disturbed his observation and 
his reasoning. To note and accurately report the 
life-history of the trees, birds, insects, round him; 
to first establish the facts, then investigate the 
causes, of every natural production, phenomenon, 
occurrence, which came before his eyes: this was 
the task he set himself—a task in such wise per- 
formed, with disclosures so unexpected of the 
interest and the beauty which reside in common 
things, when handled with knowledge, sympathy, 
truthfulness, that after the lapse of a hundred 
years his book remains the standard by which we 
test all chronicles of natural history, himself the 
type, to this day unapproached, of the English rural 
annalist. 


He had all the requisites of a naturalist : absolute 
leisure, competence, tranquillity, an eye keen and 
observant, a mind discriminating, cautious, patient. 
Like Wordsworth, he dedicated himself early to his 
lifelong work with calculating self-devotion. For 
half a century he lived in Selborne, leaving it 
reluctantly and at long intervals, utilising every 
absence by noting facts pertinent to or correc- 
tive of his home task. He saw that the mono- 
grapher of a single district must farther advance 
knowledge than explorers of wider but less definite 
grasp; saw, too, that even thus limited the 
region of research was inexhaustible; “new occur- 
rences still arise,” he would say after forty years of 
daily work, “so long as any inquiries are kept 
alive.” No doubt he was peculiarly favoured by the 
floral and faunal opulence of his Hampshire retreat ; 
for though he held that regions ever produce the 
most variety in proportion as they are most closely 
examined, yet not many places could boast, like 
Selborne, of exhibiting half the birds known to Great 
Britain, or could enumerate such a tempting list of 
uncommon plants as he catalogues within the parish 





* “Natural Historv of Selborne, and Observations on Nature.” 
sy Gilbert White. With the Text and New Letters of the Buckland 
Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 





boundaries. He had the true scientific spirit; no 
fact, however plausible, was accepted on authority ; 
he would endorse no statement till he had tested it 
“with some degree of exactness”’; he ridicules “ the 
intelligent persons, both gentry and clergy, who do 
give a great deal of credit to what is asserted in the 
papers”; he thus invalidates the superstition that 
cancers can be cured by toads, and the French 
naturalist’s theory that cuckoos are hindered by 
internal structure from hatching their own eggs. 
No natural appearance escapes him, no pains are 
grudged to its analysis; again and again he recurs 
to it as fresh evidence emerges; in all his book there 
is no cursory or fragmentary notice. The migration 
of the hirundines fills, or partly fills, twenty-four of 
his letters; the building of a martin’s nest, the 
brood-rearing of the swift, the habits of the fern- 
owl and the stone curlew, are so exhaustively 
followed that to-day not a line can be bestowed 
upon them, nor a fact recorded of them, which 
he has not made his own. The few natural his- 
tory authors then extant, Ray, Linnzeus, Pen- 
nant, Willoughby, were cn his shelves and known to 
him minutely; a costly Latin work like Scopoli’s 
“ Anni’’—the observations of a physician minister- 
ing to the workers in the Austrian quicksilver mines, 
whose name is commemorated in a garden plant, 
Scopolia Carniolica, which puts forth its pale green 
foliage and pendulous purple bells each year before 
the swallow, or even the daffodil, dares—he gladly 
purchases as it appears. And as deliberation and 
exactitude were the secrets of his success as an 
investigator, so are they his charm as ascribe. His 
prose is Addisonian ; shunning periphrases, metaphor, 
epigram, yet rescued from prolixity by its clearness, 
fulness, felicity of epithet and phrase. No terms 
could be more faithfully descriptive than the “short 
inward notes of complacency” employed by the cat 
to her leveret suckling, the “shrilling” note of 
the cricket, the “sibilous shivering noise” of the 
warbler, the broody hen’s “ fury of incubation,” the 
“springiness” of the air on a. clear bright day, the 
“arbitrary stomach” of the tame tortoise. He 
speaks more than once of the “conversation” of 
birds; of his “acquaintance with a tame brown 
owl”; uses words uncommon, but in their connection 
singularly apt—sheltery, surbedded, amusive, can- 
toned, slopy; coins the word “incongenerous” to 
express what no other single word would cover. 
Like Addison, too, he restrains the wit which we 
feel is always latent; which peeps out in the 
marvellous account of the sparrow-hawk with clipped 
beak and talons flung to the furious hens whose 
chickens he had devoured, in the “ barn end which 
is the countryman’s museum,” in the half-pathetic, 
half-humorous, felling of the Raven's Tree. 


He had no like-minded neighbours; but he 
utilised all on whom he could depend—* intelli- 
gent gentlemen,” “curious persons,” “men of an 
inquisitive turn,” a “worthy sea-captain of my 
acquaintance,” even “a sober herd”—sifting their 
information on the spot, noting it without pre- 
judice to later correction. He was fortunate, too, 
in possessing three naturalist brothers—John, resi- 
dent at Gibraltar; Thomas, an F.R.S.; Benjamin, 
a noted publisher of works in natural history, of 
his own quarto first edition amongst them. But, 
after all, he relied chiefly on himself. Like King 
Alfred, he “ bare ever a boke in his bosom”; field- 
glass, note-book, and pencil were the companions 
of all his rides and walks. The new phenomenon, 
caught and fixed, was thought out leisurely at 
home; searched a second time, further meditated ; 
then books were consulted, inquiries made of 
different naturalists—finally, “after some trouble,” 
as he modestly puts it, reported to Barrington or 
to Pennant as so far authentic. Even after that 
he disdained not the lima labor et mora; his pub- 
lished letters frequently modify or cancel earlier 
announcements and conjectures; could they be 
compared in their form as originally despatched 
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with the final MS. (which sold the other day 
for £294), they would exhibit probably continuous 
and elaborate revisal. Nothing, again, can exceed 
his self-depreciation; he is no entomologist, he 
says—but lets fall in his casual way intimate 
acquaintance with insect classification; no ichthy- 
clozist—but he collects and names the fishes of his 
district ; no botanist—but he justifies the study of 
economic vegetable laws by arguments which might 
equip a technical education lecturer to-day, and 
calendars the Selborne Flora with annual dates 
of each plant’s appearance; no meteorologist—but 
he keeps careful registers of the rain and acute 
observations on the weather. Not a few of his 
discoveries were novel; he added to British zoology 
the wood-wren, the long-legged plover, the great 
bat, the harvest mouse; to our knowledge of insect 
pests the pulvinaria vilis (coccus vitis he calls it) ; 
was the first to propound the paradox that delicate 
plants endure the winter with a northern better 
than with a southern aspect; anticipated Darwin's 
observations on earthworms, Miss Ormerod’s re- 
searches into harmful insects, and the prevalence 
of protective mimicry in the structure, colourings, 
and habits of animals. 


His book must be read as it was written— 
seriously, deliberately, observantly. It is the char- 
acteristic of all works of genius; you ‘must love 
them ere to you they will seem worthy of your 
love. Thus read, his descriptions take their place 
among the abiding remembrances of solitude. We 
shall see the thrushes scratching up the arums, and 
the goat-suckers hawking forjthe fern-chafers ; the 
immoral cuckoo, with its murderous ingratitude to 
its foster parents in infancy, its older “ monstrous 
outrage on maternal affection” towards its eggs and 
chicks. We shall stand, watch in hand, “ minuting” 
the owls as they carry prey to their hungry young, 
and “reflecting on the adroitness” with which the 
mouse is shifted to the bill that the feet may be free 
to clamber under the eaves. We shall speculate, as 
Kingsley speculated later, on the small perennial 
ponds, “so strange to a thinking mind,” at the sum- 
mits of the chalk hills; on the centrum phonicum of 
the echoes, on the abnormal affection of dog for deer, 
of hen for horse, of cat for squirrel; shall study the 
solemn centenarian tortoise, the baby hedgehogs, 
the procreant cradie of the mole-cricket, the rooks 
saying their prayers before roosting in the Tisted 
woods. 


We have verified our recollections from the 
volumes before us, yet hardly understanding why 
so incomplete an edition should have passed the 
publisher's scrutiny. It contains the Buckland 
additions, has engrafted the “ observations” on to 
the letters, provides a neatly written preface by an 
American admirer, and is decorated with not a few 
photographs, well chosen and well transferred. But 
it omits the “ Antiquities of Selborne”; it is without 
an index; it has no notes. To a century-old book 
some sort of scholiast is essential. Readers intro- 
duced to the author through this copy will demand 
in vain many explanations. They will note with 
distaste the ungrammatical translation, I. 138, 
not due to White; with regret the unusual number 
of misprints —two in the Greek, seven in the 
Latin, three in the English, of the text. If any 
English classic merits, on the one hand, pomp of 
illustration, typography, raiment, on the other, 
popular yet well-annotated cheapness, it is this. It 
is an object-lesson to all naturalist monographers, 
both in matter and in manner; a yet more graphic 
object-lesson (and this moral has not been pointed 
hitherto) to all English country parsons. In every 
village resides a mute inglorious White, with leisure 
and opportunity in esse, acquirements, at any rate, 
in posse, to do for his own home what White did for 
Selborne, what Dr. Atkinson has done for his York- 
shire moorland parish, what Julio achieved—in the 
fine romance of the heretie French abbé—for his 


be found of fussy idleness, no such sweetener and 
refiner of the pragmatic clerical temperament, no 
such avenue to the intelligence and confidence of a 
rural flock. Salutary would be the law which should 
prohibit patron from presenting, bishop from institut- 
ing, to a country benefice any clergyman who fails 
to add to the meagre knowledge of obsolete text- 
books now ancillary to ministerial ordination, 
capacity to pass with credit a searching examina- 
tion, at the hands of a Board of Naturalists, in 
Gilbert White's “ Natural History of Selborne.” 








REVIEWS. 


DEAN HOLE DISCOVERS AMERICA. 


A LitrLte Tour ry AmMerRIcA. By the Dean of Rochester. 
London: Edward Arnold. 


ANYBODY who knows anything about Dean Hole’s 
P previous works will expect something interest- 
ing when he opens the Dean’s account of his little tour 
in America in 1894. Nobody, certainly, will be dis- 
appointed. The book is pleasant reading from end to 
end, and is crammed with humorous stories picked 
up along the line of travel. But what will impress 
some readers most at the outset is the courageous 
simplicity with which the Dean undertakes his task. 
He seems to start with the assumption that no 
Englishman had ever visited the States before— 
that he himself is, in fact, the discoverer of America 
for the English reading public. His friends, indeed, 
or some of them, appear to have been under much 
the same impression. They implored him not to 
undertake the expedition : 





“ Everyone knew that the railway trains in the States were 
attacked and robbed almost daily by armed brigands, to say 
nothing of their falls from embankments and topplings into 
streams. They seemed to anticipate for me the reception which 
the cowboys gave to a tourist who had excited their anger, 
whom they denuded, tarred and feathered, gagged and tied to 
a tree, and then questioned, with mock politene:s, how he liked 
travelling in the West. They were credibly informed that in 
some of the Western States—they didn’t quite know where- 
the Indians were still agile with their tomahawks and poisoned 
darts, and that the custom of scalping and cooking strangers 
was by no means obsolete. They regarded my exodus with 
melancholy forebodings, and with the tearful eyes of sad 
imagination they saw thousands of miles away a long, large, 
lonely grave.” 

The Dean, however, was not to be frightened 
out of his resolve. He gives, with delightful sim- 
plicity, some advice to the Englishman who may be 
inclined to follow his example. “ A wise man,” he 
says, “ before he visits America, will read a reliable 
history of the country, such as Bryce’s ‘ History of 
the American Commonwealth’ or Goldwin Smith's.” 
There we quite agree with Dean Hole. It is always 
better to know something of the history of a foreign 
country before you go to travel in it and start to 
make a bock about it. The Dean also thinks that 
the wise man before he visits America will carefully 
study a good modern map of the country. There, 
too, we agree with him. It is better not to have to 
ask whether New Orleans is in the North or in the 
South. It is better not to ask—as an English Member 
of Parliament who was about to visit the Chicago 
Exhibition actually did ask—whether Lake Michigan 
was “a pretty little lake,” his idea evidently being 
that Lake Michigan was about the size of Grasmere 
or Derwentwater. Also the Dean advises explorers 
in America to try to obtain introductory letters to 
American “ citizens of credit and renown.” 

In the mood of mind which seems to inspire these 
advices, the Dean deals with the United States, or 
such parts of them as he visited. He describes New 
York and its surroundings as carefully as Mr. Savage 
Landor described the island of the hairy Ainus. He 
tells us everything about the New York hotels, and 
how in many of them the waiters are negroes; he 





retired Pyrenean hamlet. No such corrective could 
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accompanies the American at his breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner ; he puts us on our guard against the as- 
sumption that because in the hotels and restaurants 
hardly anybody drinks wine, therefore no wine is 
given at American dinner-parties. He gives us very 
correct information about Broadway, and the tram- 
ears, and the “ stages”; and, in short, it is no fault 
of Dean Hole’s if any Englishman who,in future, 
sets out to visit America for the first time should 
not have in advance a very clear notion of what New 
York is like. To many persons at first this minute- 
ness and method of information may seem somewhat 
irritating. “ As if we didn't know!” would be their 
inclination to exclaim. Many of us now do know 
a good deal about the United States; to many of us 
New York streets are just as familiar as the streets 
of Paris or of London itself. Ina certain section of 
English society almost everybody one meets has 
been in America. Still, we admit that this is a very 
narrow way of looking at the subject. After all, the 
vast majority of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
have never been to the United States, and it is for 
that majority that Dean Hole’s book is purposely 
and pleasantly written. The Dean looks upon every- 
thing American with a brotherly sympathy. He is 
not in the least like the British tourist whom Dickens 
condemned, and yet sometimes by his own example 
encouraged—the man who goes about the world 
saying to himself, “ How clever I am, and how funny 
everybody else is!” He is rapt with the beauty of 
the scenery in some parts of the States. For Matthew 
Arnold the absence of historical association spoilt all 
the beauty of American landscape. Dean Hole goes 
rather too far in the opposite direction. He is 
rapturous about the beauty of the magnificent 
Hudson River. “Byron,” he says, “offered due and 
beautiful praise to the majestic Rhine, as an exult- 
ing and abounding river making its waves a bless- 
ing as they flow; but the width of the Hudson is 
thrice that of the Rhine, and the antiquities on the 
banks of the latter stream, the crumbling ruins and 
the dear, dirty old towns, are only to be preferred 
by lunatics to the pleasant homes amid the tree- 
clad hills, in the new verdure cf the spring, the 
welcome umbrage of the summer, and the vivid 
splendour of the fall.” Now we quite agree with 
Dean Hole that the Hudson is a far finer river than 
the Rhine. It seems to us that if a man has eyes he 
cannot help coming to the same conclusion. But we 
must own that we are amongst the lunatics who 
delight in the Drachenfels and the other picturesque 
ruins which lend a peculiar poetry to the Rhine. 
“Why should we compare them at all?” the Dean 
asks almost immediately afterwards when he is 
speaking of the Thames and the Hudson. “Their 
charms, their associations, are altogether different 
and distinct; they do not invite comparison.” 
Exactly; but why, then, compare the Hudson and the 
Rhine? The Dean, however, certainly commends 
himself to us when, unlike most English travellers, 
he can go into sincere raptures over the beauty of 
scenery in many parts of the United States, From 
the writings of some English tourists one might 
imagine that the Falls of Niagara formed the only 
picturesque object to be seen between Lake Superior 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Nor does Dean Hole, though 
he travelled but little through the States, fell into 
Mr. Arnold's mistake of talking about the climate of 
America. What climate of America? Which climate 
of America? Is there anything whatever in common 
between the climate of Massachusetts and the climate 
of Lower California? between the climate of Florida 
and that of Maine? The truth is, as we all ought 
to know, even though we may not have been in 
America, that except for political institutions there 
is nothing to which the term “American” will 
universally apply. All climates are to be had in 
America, and some of them are undoubtedly very 
disagreeable. But we do not speak of the climate of 


Europe, nor does anyone think that John o’ Groat’s 
House is Europe and that Naples is not. 
Dean Hole, indeed, seems to have been pleased 





with almost everything he saw. He does not even 
complain much of the “interviewer.” His good- 
nature comes out even when he has to condemn the 
corruption which has long prevailed in some of the 
American municipalities. He is shocked and grieved, 
of course, at the corruption, but he does not write 
as if he believed that America was the only country 
in the world where municipal corruption was ever 
found, and he publishes generous recognition of the 
strenuous efforts which America has lately been 
making to get rid of the evil. The Dean, like a 
great many kindly and good-natured writers, is not 
always very precise as to names and conditions. 
When speaking of the performance of Mr. Tree as 
Hamlet in New York, “splendidly supported by 
Mrs. Tree’s Ophelia,” he remarks that “ by a curious 
coincidence ber namesake, Miss Helen Tree, after- 
wards the wife of Mr. Charles Kean, was equally 
successful in this most pathetic and difficult char- 
acter.” The wife of Charles Kean was not called 
Helen, but Ellen Tree. He speaks of “General 
Johnson,” who succeeded Lincoln as President. 
“Andy” Johnson, as he was familiarly called, was 
not a General, and began life as a working tailor. 
Also the Dean is not happy in his quotations, His 
book is sure to go into the second edition, and we 
strongly advise him not to reproduce in that second 
edition any of the hackneyed quotations—that is to 
say, any of the quotaticons—with which he be- 
sprinkles the pages of the volume now before us, 

Everybody must be grateful to him for the 
good stories which he has gathered together. He 
says “the quaintest story of the evening,” at some 
pleasant gathering where he was made welcome, 
was told of “a tedious, monotoncus preacher who 
had exhausted the patience of his audience by an 
elaborate dissertation on the four greater prophets, 
and when, to their sad disgust, he passed on to the 
minor and asked, ‘And now, my brethren, where 
shall we place Hosea?’ a man rose from the congre 
gation and made answer—‘ You can place him here, 
sir. I'm off.” Writing about Chicago, he tells a 
story “ wherewith,” as he puts it, “the reader may 
amuse himself at the expense of some impressionable 
friend.” 

“ At the time of the World's Fair a large room 
was set apart, with attendant nurses, for the recep- 
tion of babies while their mothers were inspecting 
the show. On one occasion a matron returned at a 
late hour to the créche when all the other mothers 
had departed, and being anxious lest—owing to the 
number of deposits—any mistake might have been 
made, eagerly inquired for her child. It was pro- 
duced after some little delay, and—lo! it was jet 
black! Here,” says the Dean, “ having related the 
history with solemnity and emotion, with the pathetic 
intonation which the French call tears in the voice, 
you will pause to give your listener an opportunity 
to express the sympathetic sorrow which does so 
much honour to his Christian heart, and then you 
will remark slowly, and smiling sweetly, ‘The 
mother was also black.’”’ 

Again he recounts to us a story he was told in 
Chicago about a man in New York whowas voraciously 
greedy of gold. If the story had been told him in 
New York, the greedy man would no doubt have 
been “located” in Chicago. This man was a miser, 
a brute, so harsh and unkind to his wife and children 
that at last one of his boys could stand it no longer 
and ran away from home. Nothing was heard from 
him for many years, and then the father received a 
letter from him which told that he was dangerously 
ill and wanted to see the father again before he 
died. “They met, and the son informed him that 
he had asked for the interview not only with a view 
to reconciliation, but because he was most anxious 
that his father should promise to grant his last 
request, assuring him at the same time that no 
expense would be incurred in the fulfilment of his 
wish. The father solemnly pledged himself to 
comply, and then the son went on to say that he 
had been very prosperous in business and had 
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accumulated a large amount of wealth, but that he 
had seen so much of the evils of covetousness, of the 
waste and abuse of riches, that he would have all his 
money to be buried with him. The father again 
certified that he would follow his instructions, and 
saw his face no more. By some means this 
strange agreement became known to others, and no 
long time after the funeral the father was accosted 
by one of his neighbours in New York with, ‘ Well, 
Nabal, I just guess you're about the tallest fool in 
the States." And when an explanation was asked, 
it was given to the effect that no man in his right 
mind would bury money in the ground. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
said the sire, with a grin on his cruel face which 
made him look like a gargoyle, ‘I'm not quite such 
a fool as you think. I paid it by cheque to his 
order’!” 

The Dean has as happy a gift of finding new 
stories as he has an unhappy faculty of falling upon 
old quotations. The stories alone would make the 
book a success if it had no other merits, and it has 
many other merits winning and bright. 


“THOSE ORACLES WHICH SET THE WORLD 
IN FLAME.” 


Srvupies IN THE FRANCE OF VOLTAIRE AND Rousseau. By 
Frederika Macdonald, London: Fisher Unwin. 


TuHeseE are chiefly studies of points in the character 
or incidents in the life of Rousseau; or, again, 
of people with whom he came in contact— 
only the first essay is devoted to Voltaire. Miss 
Macdonald knows her subject; true, she does not 
strike you as a very powerful writer or a very 
profound thinker, but what she has to say is 
modestly urged, and is always worth attention. 

The article on Voltaire is a defence of his method 
—“ the sword of the ridicule that kills” :— 


“ He multiplied himself among mankind, 
The Proteus of their talents. But his own 
Breathed most in ridieule—which, as the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne.” 


Voltaire’s work was, of necessity, negative. He 
found Church and State, all contemporary society, 
full of horrid abuses; he waged war on these with 
brilliant success, and what was said of Bentham 
was far more true of him—“ his works, like exploded 
bombs, are often buried beneath the ruins of that 
which they have destroyed.” Even in France he is 
little read ; he is but a great name, known as author 
by one or two trifles. “Candide” and “Le Taureau 
Blane” are read for their wit and their story, not for 
their satire; and most find them unnecessarily bitter, 
coarse, even blasphemous. Our whim is to treat 
dogma as historical fact or as a mode of literary 
expression. Of this method Matthew Arnold is the 
most famous exponent. He had curious ecclesiastical 
leanings. ‘“ The philosopher,” he says, “ will always 
feel a weakness for the Catholic Church, in spite of 
her propensity to burn him”: this “ weakness” is a 
new symptom in “the philosopher.” It is only when 
the “ propensity,” if it still exists, has no practical 
effect that it can be talked about in such an urbane 
manner. In the last century—in the earlier portion 
of it, at any rate—the Church did physically hurt 
and destroy those who were opposed to it, so the 
explanation of Voltaire and justification of his 
methods is to reconstruct in thought the system of 
European society before the French Revolution. 
The attack on abuses had to be popular, direct, 
actual, and perfectly intelligible. Was not this 
method, after all, the more respectful? The Church 
professes to be based on dogma, and history justifies 
her profession. To say there are many admirable 
things about her, whilst the creed upon which these 
are based is of no moment, is to say the leaves and 
fruit of the tree are pleasant, but its trunk is mere 
useless excrescence. This contempt of creed has been 
held by some within the Church itself, to whom may 





be commended Beaconsfield’s immortal mof to a 
dignitary who had argued after that fashion: “ Ah, 
Mr. Dean, remember, no dogmas no deans.” After 
all, a Voltaire must come to blast obstacles in the 
path, before the milder speculations of a Matthew 
Arnold or a John Stuart Mill are possible. 

Of the essays on Rousseau some deal with 
points not now of great interest; it was said, 
for instance, that he “claimed falsely to be the 
composer of the popular little opera Le Devin 
du Village,” and this charge was recently revived 
by the French critic, Castil Blaze. Miss Macdonald 
minutely investigates the pros and cons of the 
matter, and seems to prove the charge false. She 
is not so successful in dealing with another 
strange episode. Thérése Le Vasseur was sup- 
posed to have borne five children to Rousseau, 
each of whom was sent immediately after its birth 
to the institution called the “ Enfants Trouvés,” 
where, by the father’s express desire, they were 
abandoned to the State. Now, we have Rousseau’s 
express, detailed, and—as it seems—remorseful con- 
fession as to this; but it is ingeniously argued that 
the whole affair was a fraud of Thérése; that it 
was her interest to persuade Rousseau she had 
borne children to him, though in fact she never 
had. This astounding theory is supported by what 
professes to be a considerable body of evidence, 
but it is entirely negative, and is not convin- 
cing. Miss Macdonald seems to forget that, as her 
hero undoubtedly believed in the existence of the 
children, our judgment on his conduct is exactly 
the same, whether they were real or mythical. 
A word as to Rousseau's theory of education: he 
noticed that beliefs and prejudices acquired at an 
early age remain through life, and he thought 
that consideration of such matters should be post- 
poned until the intellect could approach them in 
unbiassed fashion. Thus, the first education must 
be negative; mind and body should be strengthened, 
but neither should be impressed in a particular 
direction. To which there are two answers. Beliefs 
and modes of thought are almost unconsciously 
acquired from the society in which one lives: they 
are not got by teaching; and, again, every civilised 
system provides a right rule of conduct. If the 
ground could be left unoccupied, it would be found 
full of weeds. Rousseau’s practical service as an 
educationalist has not been in his theories, but 
because his writings have stimulated fruitful re- 
flection. 


A PROFESSOR OF FINE ART. 


Tae Srupy or ART IN THE UNIVERSITIES. Inaugural 
Lecture of the Slade Professor of Fine Art in the Uni- 
versity of Catnbridge. With Four Notes. By Charles 
Waldstein, Litt.D., Ph.D., L.H.D. London: Osgood, 
Mellvaine & Co. 


ONE ought, doubtless, to listen decorously, seriously, 
and with respect, to an “Inaugural Lecture of the 
Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Cambridge,” but however correct one's spirit in 
approaching the perusal of the neatly-printed volume 
in which Professor Waldstein’s discourse has been 
given to the public, it is quite impossible to traverse 
its pages without irreverence. At the very outset 
the reader's sense of humour is tickled by the enviable 
self-complacency displayed in the Preface—by the 
Professor's appreciative reference to his own Notes, 
and by the delightfully naive assumption embodied 
in the following passage: “I have on several occasions 
referred to my own previous publications where 
similar thoughts and views as (sic!) those expressed 
here have been published by me before. But the 
different aspect under which these presented them- 
selves to me on these several occasions and at 
different periods of my own studies, only exemplify 
their truth more fully, aud show, I believe, the 
continuity of consistent thought during a number of 
years.” The italics areours. There are at least half 
a dozen passages in the lecture itself which cry out 
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for quotation—passages which send the reader back 
chuckling, to the title-page, to see whether in some 
corner of it there may not lurk the name of 
some familiar humorist to confess that the whole 
thing is a subtle parody. Here, for instance, is the 
Professor's defence (in a footnote) of the Amateur— 
recalling to one vividly—does it not ?—the accents 
of Mr. Barry Pain’'s “ Platitudinarian ” :—“ The fact 
that so many are able to sketch in this way in this 
country I consider pure gain. To be able to carry 
away with one a record of the scenes that have 
charmed the eye can but be refining to the taste, 
besides increasing our stores of elevating pleasures, 
while the practice in itself increases and intensifies 
our power of appreciating Nature as well as works 
of Art. And I therefore think it ungenerous, as well 
as unwise, for the artist to sneer at the amateur, to 
whose existence is due much of the attention which 
is paid to the works of professional artists in this 
country.” Room must also bs found for the Pro- 
fessor’s inimitable distinction (on p. 6) between the 
provinces of the art student, the artist, and the 
amateur. “We are most likely,” he tells us, “to 
arrive at a complete understanding of the student’s 
province when we have realised the relations and 
the differences which subsist between the ground 
upon which he stands and on which he labours; 
and on the other hand, the flower gardens and 
mountain peaks of the artist, and the playing fields 
and parks in which the amateur gambols about or 
strolls in pleasurable contemplation.” The “ gambol- 
ling amateur” is a charming invention! The gem 
of the collection must be picked out from one of 
those Notes which the Professor began by telling 
us were of “such importance.” He has been treating 
of the chastening influence upon character of a 
course of study of the nude. His observations on 
the subject are interesting enough, and, coming 
from one “ who has associated much in studios, and 
who has been a University teacher for fifteen years, 
and a director of a museum containing many nude 
figures,” they might seem even valuable, were it not 
for the mode he has chosen for supporting his views 
out of the wealth of his experience. Here is the 
passage in question :—“I have seen perversions of 
mind and taste which have degenerated into dis- 
tinctly diseased forms; and I have in each of these 
cases found that the persons had remained during 
the whole early period of their lives totally un- 
acquainted with the nude even in Art, and that 
some, bred in simple country surroundings, had not 
even been accustomed to the appearance of ladies 
in evening dress”!!! Is it not astounding that 
passages so fatuous and so absurd as these which 
we have quoted should have been penned by a man 
in the position of Professor Waldstein—the successor 
of Professor Middleton and Mr. Colvin? How is one 
to account for it? It seems inexplicable. 





THROUGH MATTER TO SPIRIT. 


THe GrowTH oF THE Bratn. A Study of the Nervons 
System in Relation to Education. By Henry Herbert 
Donaldson, Professor of Neurology in the University of 
Chicago. London: Walter Scott. 


For anyone who wishes to know the leading facts 
about the brain, its growth, and its relation to the 
general system of the body, this is probably the best 
book. It is in limited compass, is readable, “up to 
date,” and written by one who himself has done 
original work on the subject. Not very much is 
said explicitly about the relation of the results to 
education; but this is probably because, as the 
author thinks, the most important result is negative, 
being that, from the neurological point of view, 
formal education is of minor importance as com- 
pared with the nature of the brain at birth, or even 
considerably earlier. This, if it seems too negative 
a view, is balanced by the admission that “ any lack 
of early experience may leave a spot permanently 
undeveloped in the central system.” What is now 





definitely known to be pre-determined is the number 
of neural elements. Their connections, indeed, have 
to be formed by the aid of experience; but native 
power to take in experience is little, if at all, modifi- 
able, and paucity of experience can be made up for 
by inherited faculty. Where the educator ought to 
find the book of greatest interest is in its carefully- 
tabulated results about the stages of growth and 
the processes of nutrition in relation to the nervous 
system. These show in detail the limits that are 
imposed upon the possibilities of education both by 
the necessity of waiting for physiological conditions 
and by individual differences. Quite apart from the 
theory of education, however, the book is extremely 
valuable, and is scarcely less interesting to anyone 
who has no special practical application in view, 
but merely wishes to know the best results up to 
now of anatomical and physiological investigations 
on the brain. 

What is said of the results in one chapter (the 
sixth) has a good deal of application throughout. 
When we bring together the facts, the author says, 
it is plain that they contribute mainly to a healthy 
scepticism concerning the current interpretations of 
brain-weight. Again he says, in a later chapter, 
“ When it can be stated in what manner the total 
brain-weight is to be interpreted, it will be possible 
also to say what significance is to be attached to 
the extent or weight of the cerebral cortex.” The 
broad generalisations connecting brain-weight or 
extent of cortex with degree of intelligence remain ; 
but it is not possible with safety to go much beyond 
these. When we try to go further, we have to 
bear in mind that the weight and organisation of 
the encephalon are not necessarily correlated. A 
similar “healthy scepticism” is suggested by what 
is said about localisation of functions in the cerebral 
hemispheres. Such designations, we are told, as 
those of “motor” and “sensory” areas in the 
cortex are misleading. “ Although the sensory side 
in one locality may be most highly developed, and 
the motor in another, yet in all of them are to be 
found pathways for both incoming and outgoing 
impulses. . . . Asa matter of convenience regions 
may be termed motor or sensory, if only it is 
remembered that by such terms we indicate the 
more evident rather than the exclusive character 
there found.” Again, impulses which pass down 
from the cortex act on the lower centres “as but one 
of several groups of stimuli, comparable with those 
arriving directly from the periphery, and subject 
to modification by them.” It is not that Professor 
Donaldson is unduly sceptical. He is always ready 
to make a categorical assertion when it is justified. 
He is, however, a psychologist; and, as everyone 
knows who has made any attempt to follow in- 
vestigations on the localisation of cerebral functions 
from the psychological point of view, the more 
purely physiological investigators are apt to be 
too positive. Professor Donaldson, while working 
within narrow limits, has the merit of bringing out 
the real complexity of the whole subject without 
minimising what has been done from the physio- 
logical side. 

Specially noteworthy is the way in which he 
conceives the whole nervous system as constantly 
acted on by stimuli of all sorts, which make a dif- 
ference to the psychical state, whether definite 
consciousness is present or not. “The sensory 
impulse reaching the cortical cells,” he says, “ may 
be compared to a complex sound-wave striking upon 
resonators, each one of which picks out that vibra- 
tion to which it has been attuned and responds to 
it.” Among effective stimuli there must also be 
included those which we do not recognise. Every- 
thing that affects nutrition in the body generally 
acts upon the nervous system, and, with all the 
recognised and unrecognised stimuli from without, 
contributes to determine its total state. To put 
things in this way is to make visible the complexity 
of the phenomena at once from the physiological 
and from the psychological side. The hypothetical 
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character of much that is given as anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous system is frankly 
acknowledged. Whichever of two rival theories 
about the branches of nerve-cells and their con- 
nection with one another is taken, the actual 
relations, we are told, as shown in sections, “ require 
to be largely completed by hypotheses.” Develop- 
ment of the human cortex, as compared with that of 
the other mammals, is due, in the author's opinion, 
not precisely to increasing localisation, whereby 
larger and larger portions of the cortex are given 
over to the efferent control of the different groups 
of muscles, but to a limitation of the areas from 
which the efferent impulse can be aroused, The 
brains of the lower mammals are most deficient on 
the side of the efferent and central elements. 

These last points, it will be seen, make an im- 
portant correction in the views of those investigators 
who think that practically all has been done when 
they have mapped out the surface of the brain into 
areas for the innervation of certain limbs. From the 
psychological point of view, this is not to go very 
far, even if some sensory areas are mapped out also. 
The most difficult problems of psychology —viz. those 
that concern the complex operations of intellect, 
feeling, and volition—remain untouched by the 
physiologist; and yet it must be held that they 
also are in some way correlated with the activity of 
the brain. Thus,imperfect as subjective psychology 
is, it still remains in advance, for the higher mental 
processes, of all that has yet been discovered with 
regard to the functions of the nervous centres. 





FICTION, 


O_p Marps anp Youna. By Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. Lon- 
don: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

Her Own Devices. By C. G. Compton. (Pioneer Series.) 
London: W. Heinemann. 

A, Rocvur’s Daventer. By Adeline Sergeant. Bristol: 
J. W. Arrowsmith. 


Miss E. D’ESTERRE-KEELING has always shown a 
charming gift of fancy, refinement and originality, 
but we doubt if she has ever before achieved quite 
so notable a success as in “ Old Maids and Young.” 
Here is a book brimming over with humour of the 
most delicate kind, rich in sympathetic and accurate 
character-drawing, and vitalised on every page by 
intensely human feeling. In construction, it is true, 
the author of this delightful story shows a disregard 
of conventional forms which might offend some 
tastes; for it is distinctly of the rambling and dis- 
connected order of fiction. But it is always interest- 
ing, always full of charm and tender feeling. Its 
heroines are many, and exceedingly diverse in char- 
acter; but each one is lovable, drawn with artistic 
skill and complete understanding of feminine nature. 
The principal heroine is Miss Rotha Fleetwood, 
whose acquaintance the reader makes in the early 
pages of the book, when she is a little orphan child 
of only seven years. The pathetic portrait of this 
tiny, forlorn creature, proud, reserved, and deeply 
sensitive, is a masterly one, and there are touches in 
it which remind us of the exquisite art of Mrs. 
Gaskell, of the Brontés, of George Eliot, and of those 
other child-heroines whom they have painted so 
tenderly. Little Rotha, left desolate in Marseilles, 
is charitably tended by a good Englishwoman, 
Nurse Barre, who makes gallant efforts to provide 
her protégée, not only with food and shelter, but 
with the instruction befitting a young gentlewoman, 
by means of personal tuition. We should like to 
quote the whole of the delightful chapter in which 
the good nurse wrestles with these educational 
difficulties, while the child unconsciously harrows 
her perplexed soul with the terrible questionings of 
infancy. At Marseilles Rotha makes acquaintance 
with the Archdale family, and, through them, with 
her own future husband, John Searle. Presently 
she goes to England, and there takes up her abode 
with two other heroines of the tale, known as Miss 





Onora and Miss Mariahella. These excellent ladies 
keep a bookseller’s shop in Canterbury, and the 
method in which they conduct their modest business 
is described with infinite humour by the author. 
Indeed, we are not sure that these two “old maids” 
are not the most entirely lovable of all the bunch of 
maiden heroines in this book. We feel that we 
know them intimately and respect them cordially, 
and can fully sympathise with Miss Onora’s jealousy 
concerning her cat, “Tops,” whose venal allegiance 
is so diplomatically divided between the good 
spinsters. For information as to the subsequent 
fortunes of all these pleasant people, how they 
loved, quarrelled, married, or did not marry, we 
must refer our readers to the author's own agree- 
able pages. “Old Maids and Young” is a book so 
brightly and gracefully written, so instinct with 
tender humour and poetical feeling, that we feel 
assured no one can read it without rising refreshed 
in spirit from the perusal. 

“Her Own Devices” is an exceedingly clever 
book, with a certain air of distinction in its writing 
that makes us hopeful of Mr. Compton’s future. 
Indeed, he has achieved much in the present volume, 
for when we come to aualyse the story we are 
amazed to find with what slight materials he has 
held the reader spellbound through so many pages. 
There is absolutely nothing in the story beyond a 
description of Miss Susan Stanyer’s flirtation with 
Mr. Lucien Bewick, and of the way in which, when 
she has brought that rather foolish gentleman to 
her feet, she promptly dismisses him and turns in 
search of other prey. Yet, despite the slender 
thread on which the narrative hangs, it fascinates 
from first to last. Susan’s character is brought 
before us with a vividness that leaves nothing in 
concealment, and yet it is always by suggestion 
rather than direct statement that Mr. Compton makes 
her moral ugliness apparent. The other people who 
figure in the tale are no less living personages; and 
the little bits of scenery that are thrown in by way 
of background are remarkable for their fidelity to 
life. Perhaps Susan was scarcely worthy of the 
artistic treatment she receives here; but the treat- 
ment itself may be said to justify her existence, for 
a more merciless—and yet withal more delicate— 
analysis of the character of the woman whose 
delight it is to make other people forget themselves 
whilst she keeps a cold hand of restraint upon her 
own passions, has seldom been given to the world. 
We are glad to say, too, that Miss Susan Stanyer 
meets with poetic justice at the hands of Mr. 
Compton. 

“ A Rogue’s Daughter” is a novel of a type more 
common once than in these days of the new fiction. 
But if it is old-fashioned, it is only so in the sense of 
being clean, wholesome, and amusing. It tells us 
the story, tragical enough in itself, of the fortunes 
and misfortunes of a brother and sister who have 
a successful criminal of the Jabez Balfour type for a 
father. Mr. Vansittart, like most of the eminent 
financiers who have at intervals ornamented the 
dock at the Old Bailey, did not recognise his own 
dishonesty, but he was fully aware of the conse- 
quences of his acts, and he took care to quit his 
luxurious abode on Clapham Common in ample time 
to avoid the hand of the law. He took plenty of 
money with him also, the money entrusted to his 
swindling companies by innumerable widows and 
orphans. Furthermore, he offered to take with him 
his pretty daughter Delia, and to instal her as the 
mistress of a palace in South America. His son, 
Dick, he was prepared to leave to shift for himself, 
for Dick had been idle and unsatisfactory in his 
business career, though, unlike his distinguished 
father, he had been honest. But Delia was different, 
and to her the charms of the rogue’s paradise in 
South America were freely offered. She had the 
bad taste to refuse her father’s proposal and to re- 
ject absolutely the pecuniary assistance he offered to 
her. The cries of the wronged were for ever ringing 
in her ears, and though she continued to love her 
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father, she could neither condone his faults nor share 
in their proceeds. So Delia and Dick stayed behind in 
London to face the shame and want which quickly 
fell upon them when Mr. Vansittart’s guilt was 
exposed. They made one mistake, if such it can 
be called. Unable to escapa a loathsome notoriety 
in any other fashion, they changed their name, and 
thus concealed their connection with the famous 
swindler. How they fared in their struggle with 
adverse fate is duly revealed to us in Miss Sergeant's 
pleasant pages. Delia’s lot was not, in the first 
instance, a hard one, as, by an odd dispensation 
of Providence, she fell on her feet at her 
first flight, and found a comfortable home as 
companion to an old lady whose amiability 
was only equalied by her wealth. Here, too, she 
speedily found a lover in the person of Mr. Cyprian 
Harcourt, a gentleman upon whose manly virtues 
his biographer lays no small stress, but whom we 
should have admired more highly if he had been 
rather less of a prig. Mr. Cyprian Harcourt, 
punctilious and exacting gentleman though he is, 
duly marries Delia, although she has never revealed 
to him anything of her family history. This he 
declares he takes upon trust, feeling assured of his 
wife’s integrity. Yet he is quite unreasonably 
angry when he at last makes the discovery that 
his beautiful bride is Vansittart’s daughter, and 
he bluntly accuses her of having deceived him. In 
the meantime Dick has been having a rough time 
of it, and has not improved matters by making a 
quixotic marriage with a lodging-house servant- 
girl. This young woman is not only a thief, but a 
mean and spiritless cur, and poor Dick is positively 
sent to prison for a crime which she has committed. 
It is at this stage in the fortunes of brother and 
sister that their distinguished father returns secretly 
to England. His appearance upon the scene is 
followed by a train of dramatic incidents not to be 
related here. Suffice it to say that the story is bright 
and interesting throughout, and written with all 
the ease and skill which comes from practice and 
ability. 





SOME MARCH MAGAZINES. 


FOREIGN policy, of course, still occupies the lead- 
ing place in the Fortnightly Review. This 
month the first place is taken by Dr. E. J. Dillon 
with an article on “The Fiasco in Armenia.” We 
ought to have known, he argues, that other nations 
were not philanthropic ; that Russia still distrusts us, 
that she would not use force, and that Germany was 
ready to follow her lead. But we bullied the Sultan, 
threw him on Russia for protection, and then found 
that we could not coerce him. Dr. Dillon, in short, 
puts the largest share of the blame of the massacres 
on the late Liberal Government. But what evidence 
is there that they would not have used force at last ? 
They had brought France and Russia into such a posi- 
tion that those Powers could hardly have objected 
to our using it, though they might have hesitated 
themselves. But just at a critical time there came 
the cordite collapse. Dr. Dillon hates the Sultan 
cordially, but he thinks England could have 
worked on him by gentler methods—-which we 
greatly doubt.—An article, signed only “ W.,” on the 
partition of Indo-China points a moral somewhat 
similar to Dr. Dillon’s. Our Foreign Office could 
have obtained a settlement more favourable to us 
from France in 1889, or even in 1893. But still, 
as we are commercially stronger than the French, 
our commercial gain is greater. But the political dam- 
age to us is considerable—partly because the French 
may be dangerous neighbours to our Indian Empire, 
partly from the loss of prestige caused by our with- 
drawal from territory where we had told the Shan 
chiefs we should stay. We have dealt in greater 
detail with this subject elsewhere—Mr. Gossip again 
deals with the Venezuelan Question, telling us that 
there are territorial disputes in prospect between 
England and Guatemala, Argentina (about the Falk- 





land Islands!), Brazil, Mexico, and the United States 
(about part of Alaska). Mr. Gossip tells us a good deal 
about American feeling against Europe; but we think 
he exaggerates European hostility to America, and 
especially our disposition to “struggle” for Sonth 
American markets. “ Ausonius” contributes another 
of those appeals for an Anglo-Italian alliance with 
which we are familiar from italian Ministerialists. But 
we shall probably remain friendly but “isolated” —for 
good reasons.—A response to the Quarterly's recent 
amazing outburst of anti-Semitism (which is ascribed 
to a convert from Judaism) opens a promising series 
of articles on “The New Judaism.” And we must 
not omit Mrs. Frederic Harrison's “ Educational 
Interlude”—a plea (in dialogue) against binding 
women by the educational bonds of men. The 
suggestions for early education are admirable, 


but suitable for the home rather than the 
school. 
The New Review contains the much-boomed 


article by Dr. Rutherford Harris on “ The Fate of 
British South Africa.” It is a forcible statement of 
the case for the Uitlanders and against the Boers, 
but (as is not uncommon with special expert in- 
formation) we have seen most of it in the papers 
some weeks ago. The alleged German intrigue 
we deal with elsewhere. But the number is a 
good one independently of this. —‘ Made in 
Germany” tells us some startling things about 
German shipbuilding, machinery, shipping — but 
the writer ought to tell us whether the North 
German Lloyd is yet paying dividends — hard- 
ware, and (fraudulently marked) cutlery; but 
he points out that “cheap labour” has nothing 
to do with the matter.—But, as a really “fresh” 


article, we may notice Mr. Edwin Pugh’s 
“A Fishing Party” — an expedition, with 
imperfectly Christianised Fijians, to catch the 


mysterious “balolo” worms, with the fish that feed 
on them, on one of their mysteriously regular emer- 
gences from the coral reef. Nothing can be more 
interesting—though it is not exactly attractive— 
than the natural history of this process as here 
described ; and the anthropology is amusing too. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE lights and shadows of Puritan life in New England in early 
colonial days are artlessly revealed in a monograph on “ Margaret 
Winthrop,” which forms the opening volume of Mr. Murray’s 
new series descriptive of “Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times in America.” Governor Winthrop holds an 
honourable place in the shaping and making of America, and 
his wife was a typical Puritan lady—dcemure in bearing, yet, in 
spite of a touch of austerity, gracious, sweet, and noble, Mar- 
garet Winthrop was the daughter of Sir John Tyndal, an Essex 
gentleman of high character and influence in the reign of 
James I. Essex was as much a Puritan stronghold in England, 
at the beginning of the Stuart dynasty, as Massachusetts after- 
wards became on the other side of the Atlantic, and these pages 
—they are largely based on the Winthrop Papers, now in the 
possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society—give a 
modest but vivid account of the home life and personal char- 
acteristics of a sturdy, God-fearing, heroic race, who held that 
the king’s authority ended wherever it impinged on the rights 
of conscience. Winthrop’s career is bound up with the political 
history of the period, and he has been described not only as the 
forerunner of Washington and Madison, but also, though on a 
narrower stage, as the counterpart of Pym and Hampden. He 
was a great administrator and a man of fearless independence, 
whose high personal character lent emphasis to the loftiness 
of his political aims, Social life in Boston in the earlier years 
of the seventeenth century was not quite as bloodless and 


*Marcaret WintHrop. By Alice Morse Earle. (Women of Colonial 
and Revolutionary Times in America.) London: John Murray, 
Witt aN AMBULANCE DURING THE Franco-GerMaN War, 1870-1871, 

By Charles E. Ryan, F.R.C.S.L, M.R.C.P.I. Portrait and Maps, 
London: John Murray. 
Tue Deats or Netson, 2ist Ocroner, 1805. By William Beatty, 
Surgeon of H.M.S, Victory. London: Archibald Constable. 
Ricuarp Lovett Encewortn, A Selection from His Memoirs, Edited 
by Beatrix L, Tollemache. London: Rivington, Percival & Co, 
Tue Lanp Laws. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., M.A., LL.D. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
Tae AvsTratian Hanppoox For 1896. London: Gordon & Gotch. 
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drab-coloured as it afterwards became; and there are pleasant 
glimpses iu these pages, culled from contemporary letters and 
papers, which show that the Puritans contrived to possess their 
souls in peace when the days were evil, and were not strangers 

quiet domestic happiness. The picture of Margaret Win- 
throp which Mrs, Earle has drawn is attractive in its simple 
dignity and in its revelation of meek heroism, inflexible 
principle, and a faith which rose superior to every vicissitude 
of fortune. 

Dr. Ryan’s account of his experiences “ With an Ambulance 
during the Franco-German War” is both graphie and pictur- 
esque. He joined the Anglo-American Ambulance Corps at 
the age of one-and-twenty, and saw much service towards the 
close of the campaign. He followed the fortunes of France in 
the field, and witnessed the investment and surrender of Sedan, 
and the fighting around Orleans. His sympathies were naturally 
with the side on which he served, though he does not disguise 
the fact that the French army was hopelessly demoralised at 
the time, and not in any sense a match for the disciplined forces 
with which it was called to contend. Just before the crowning 
disaster of Sedan, he came face to face with Napoleon IIL, 
who looked not merely tired, scared, and haggard, but anxious, 
impatient, and thoroughly ill. The horrors of war, though 
never paraded, are everywhere suggested in this realistic, well- 
written narrative, and Dr. Ryan makes the reader feel exactly 
what battle means when stripped of its glamour and poetry. 
The names of some famous surgeons who served in the Ambu- 
lance Corps are frequently and honourably mentioned, and 
amongst them Sir William MacCormac, who is now one of the 
greatest living authorities on military surgery and gun-shot 
wounds, and who won his spurs at Sedan; Dr. MacKellar was 
at that time his colleague, and is now a distinguished member 
of the staff of “St. Thomas's Hospital; whilst Dr. Parker, now 
a well-known London specialist, was another of the men who 
did admirable service in the cause of humanity during that 
terrible period of carnage. 

Dr. William Beatty's simple but impressive account of the 
“Death of Lord Nelson” was first published two years after 
the Battle of Trafalgar. It attracted widespread attention, for 
the author was an eyewitness of the events which he described, 
and, as surgeon on board the Victory, was called to Nelson's 
side when the hero was struck in the left shoulder by a bullet 
fired at close quarters from the rigging of the Redoubtable. 
It was shortly after one o'clock in the afternoon of the memor- 
able 2ist of October, 1805, when Nelson fell mortally wounded 
on the deck of his ship. The battle was at its height, and he 
wag carried to the cockpit, where he lingered in great pain 
until death released him at half-past four that afternoon. Dr. 
Beatty gives a touching description of the admiral’s last 
moments, and it is pleasant to think that he lived long enough 
to know that the men on board the fleet had done their duty, 
and that England had triumphed in that fiercely-contested 
action. If Nelson had lived, Dr. Beatty states that he would 
probably have become quite blind. As it was, he was fortunate 
in the moment as well as in the manner of his death. This 
welcome reprint of the honest, warm-hearted old surgeon’s 
narrative is accompanied by Nelson’s final orders to the fleet, 
the famous codicil to his will about Lady Hamilton and his 
daughter Horatia, and other pathetic memorials of that costly 
but glorious victory. 

* Richard Lovell Edgeworth ” is not quite so much forgotten 
as Mr. Tollemache is inclined to think. He wrote his own 
autobiography, and his famous daughter published it. Mr. 
Tollemache has unearthed the book, and has attempted, though 
hardly with conspicuous success, to give the pith of it in a slim 
volume fashioned of extracts and comments. The book was 
yublished in the days of George 1V., and it not only gained but 
Ke yt for a considerable term of years the favour of the reading 
public. It is so full of racy statements and diverting incidents 
that it could scareely fail to interest everyone into whose hands 
it fell. It is diffieult for any real admirer of Maria Edgeworth 
to feel any enthusiasm for her restless, sentimental, arrogant old 
father. He seems, however, to have taken most people who 
knew him in the flesh by storm, but then his selfishness had 
searcely leaped to light—to the extent, at least, in which we know 
it now. He was clever enough, and possessed a plausible tongue 
as well as a handsome face, but he was ssiatahle as water, and 
made vast demands on his noble-hearted and uncomplaining 
daughter. Old Mr. Edgeworth was a fine example of the uncon- 
scious egotist, but we can well imagine that in some of his 
tlighty moods he must have been an unconscionable bore to the 
women—wives and daughters—who loved him not wisely but 
too well. 

The luminous exposition of the “Land Laws” which Sir 
Frederick Pollock wrote thirteen years ago for the “ English 
Citizen” Series has passed into a third edition, and the oppor- 
tunity has been seized to bring its closing statements into touch 
with recent legislation. The book, in its present shape, admir- 
= fulfils its avowed purpose, which is to make the principles 
and the leading features of the English law of real property 
intelligible to readers who do not possess legal training but are 
willing to take some little pains to understand so great a ques- 
tion. Sir Frederick expressly declares that his volume does not 





profess to be in any sense a practical manual, and, therefore, 
many points that naturally assume significance in counsels’ 
chambers, such as the interpretation of the Conveyancing Acts 
and the Settled Laud Acts, are treated with great brevity. Tho 
researches of Professor Maitland, Mr. Seebohm, Mr. Round, and 
other experts, have cast considerable light on old English ens 

tomary laws, and this cireumstance has rendered it necessary for 
Sir Frederick Pollock to re-write some portions of the work. 
The book, as it now stands, is an able as well as a thorough 
exemination—so far, at least, as that is possible in two hundred 
pages—of our Land Laws, medieval and modern. 

The “Australian Handbook” is a well-known and very 
valuable guide to business men and ail persons interested in 
the Australian Colonies. The twenty-seventh annual issue now 
before us combines the functions of a business and official 
directory with those of a gazetteer—we might almost say of 
a practical cyclopedia. It has excellent physical and political 
maps, gives the fullest information on all points connected with 
the present state of our Australian possessions—ineluding, on a 
supplementary flysheet, the latest New South Wales tariff 
and, in short, is one of the biblia ia over which a good 
many hours can be spent with pleasure and profit. It covers 
New Zealand, Fiji, and British New Guinea, 
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Half-Page ove .- 5 0 O} Half-Column 113 4 

Quarter-Page .., w.» 210 O| Quarter-Column w- O16 8 
COMPANIES. 


Outside Page ... «. £14 0 0O| Inside Page 
Smaller spaces pro rata. 


Terms: net. 


oe -. £12 0 0 
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Rowlands 


Macassar Oil 


The best Preserver, Beautifier, and Strengthener of the Hair; prevents it 


falling off or turning Grey, and eradicates Scurf, etc. ; 


is the best Brilliantine | 


ever made. Also in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Bottles, 3s, 6d., 75-9 


10s, 6d. Ask for Rowzanps’ Macasear OIL, 
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TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 
9 Preventa Decar, Saves 
BU NTER S Extraction. Meepiers Nights 
Prevented. 
Neuralgic Headaches and «'! Nerve NERVINE 


Pains removed by KUNTER’S 
NERVINE. All Chemists, 1. 144. 

“As a specific for Toothache it has no equal. I 
years."—Prof. W. Wilson, M.D. 


SUNTER'S 
ZION of the Teeth.” 


have used 


GORDON STABLES, 
M.D., C-M., R. 


ro others {€ 
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